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ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


The Original Budweiser, 







~ Anheuser-Busch Export Pale 
Exquisite “American Pilsener” 
Black and Tan, 

The Faust, 

Anheuser Standard, \) 


Pale Lager, f 





are obtainable on all Pullman and Wagner Dining and 
Buffet Cars, Ocean and Lake Steamers, at all First- 
Class Hotels, Finest Clubs and Cafes, and in all the best 
families. Used by the U.S. Army and Navy. 
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Nult:Nutiine —the strengthening Food-Drink, 


for ill or well, is prepared by the Anheuser-Busch 
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Finest Equipped Train between 
St. Louis and the East. 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS, 
THROUGH LIBRARY CAFE CARS, 
THROUGH DINING CARS. 


Stop-overs allowed at Niagara Falls, Hot Springs, 
Va., Washington. Baltimore and Philadel- 
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‘‘No trouble to answer questions.’’ 
For Sleeping Car reservations, call on or : t 
address. . . . Write for New Book on TEX AS—free. 


Cc. W. GREEN, 
Trav. Pass’r Ag’t, Big Four Route, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


W. @. KNITTLE, L. S. THORNE, 


E. P. TURNER, 





Trav. Pass’r Ag’t, Big Four Route........ DALLAS, TEX. Vice-Presidentand General Passenger 
C. L. HILLEARY, General Manager. and Ticket Agent 
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This is a Picture of 


Lorna 
Doone, 


The Heroine of 


Blackmore’s 


Great 
Novel. 








It is reproduced from a beautiful picture at our Galleries, where 
we have hundreds of PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
by the World’s Masters of Art. 

Our Galleries are the zesthetic headquarters of St. Louis. 

If you want Beautiful Pictures, we have them. If you have 
Pictures you wish appropriately FRAMED, we can satisfy the most 
exacting taste in that respect. 


NOONAN & KOCIAN, 


617 LOCUST STREET. 
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Through Baggage 


The baggage car and coaches 
run through to New York on the 
«Continental Limited’’ as well as 
the sleepers. It is a comfort to know 
your baggage is not being frequently 
transferred from car to car and pos- 
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THE BEST WORLD WE KNOW. 


UMBER SIX of “The Mirror Pamphlets” is 
now ready for distribution. This issue of the 
monthly publication, devoted to the reproduc- 

tion of the best things that have appeared in the 
MIRROR in the last ten years, is given over to a 
brief, but sympathetic, appreciation of the art and 
personality of Mr. Joseph Jefferson, as he reveals 
it in that famous, simple, old play, ‘‘Rip Van 
Winkle.’’ There is nothing great about the 
analysis, and nothing striking about the style of its 
setting forth. A number of readers of this paper 
liked the little thing—that’s all. They asked that 
it be republished, and their request has been com- 
plied with. Most people, reading the article will, 
doubtless, say that they thought the same things 
and said the same things after seeing Mr. Jefferson 


in his most celebrated role. That is what those 


persons said who wanted the article reproduced. 
The title of the article is ‘JOE JEFFERSON, MY 
JO,”’ which, of course, is not original, by some- 
thing more than a hundred years, but it seems to 
have ‘‘found’’ some people’s hearts, all the same. 
There have been better things written about Mr. 
Jefferson, and some worse. But when we’ve said 
all the above the interesting fact remains that the 
pamphlet has been selling rapidly since its 
appearance last week, and any person who wants 
one had better get it before the edition is exhausted. 
The pamphlet will be sent to any address upon 
receipt of five cents. And if anyone thinks he or 
she would like all the pamphlets, one of which is 
issued every month, the way to secure the set is to 
remit fifty cents to this office. ‘‘The Mirror Pam- 
phliets’’ are a hit. They are not issued in large 
They are not put forth as a money- 
making scheme. They are published for people 
who like the MIRROR’S doctrine, that this is the 
best world we know anything about, and the best 
thing to do with life is to enjoy it, without becoming 
votaries of Circe. To all such the series is recom- 
mended. And any one in doubt whether he belongs 
to ‘‘all such’’ may determine his alignment by try- 
ing one of the pamphlets on himself. 
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IMPERIALISM BLOOD-RAW. 


editions. 





THE CONSTITUTION KICKED OVERBOARD, 


T= paper has been a fairly consistent supporter of 





President McKinley—on the theory that, having 

entered upon the war for the relief of Cuba, the 
Nation could not escape from the consequences of that ac- 
tion. We cannot go back to where we were before the 
wrecking of the Maine. 

But the Nation cannot safely follow President McKinley 
any further. Expansion is all right. An Imperial Repub- 
lic is conceivable as a practical thing in government. But 
Imperialism Blood-Raw won’t do. Government of colonies 
for the benefit of protected industries, will not do for those 
who believe in a government for the people. Placing Con- 
gress above the Constitution is revolutionary. Placing the 
possessions beyond the pale of the Constitution, making 
their inhabitants subjects of Congress, is undemocratic, un- 
republican, and the beginning of tyranny. 

The possessions, under the President’s policy, will be 
satrapies, ruled over by the proteges of the protected in- 
terests, soft-snaps to be worked for all they are worth by 
the syndicates. Under the McKinley policy, Congress may 
approve slavery in the islands, imprisonment for debt, denial 
of the right of trial by jury, torture for the extraction of 
confessions of guilt,—anything that our,Constitution forbids, 
anything that tramples upon or ignores inalienable rights. 
The people of the possessions, civilized as well as barbarous, 
are to be, under the new dispensation, cut off from every 
benefit supposed to be bestowed by the American system of 
government. There is to be a law shining white for one 
territory under our flag, and a law shining black for an- 
other territory, when the basic fact of our system has been 
that the sun of the law shall shine upon all alike. 

The islands are to be exploited commercially for the bene- 
fit of the favored few inthe combinations of wealth, with- 
out regard to the rights of the many in this country to 
profit by the products of the additions to our domain. And 
the people of the islands are to have no benefits of our 


government. They are to be cut off from the market 


here. 
tariffs. 

And the worst of it is, that the President has’eaten his 
own words, at the command of the syndicates that con- 
tributed money to elect him. In his annual message the 
President declared that it was ‘‘our plain duty to abolish all 
customs tariffs between the United States and Porto Rico, 
and give her products free access to our markets.’’ The 
protected industries were immediately up in arms. The 
tobacco, sugar and fruit trusts protested against the free 
admission of Porto Rican products. They ‘‘read the riot act’’ 
to the President, and he surrendered. His new policy, set 
forth in the Henry Loomis Nelson ‘‘interpretation,’’ 
abandons ‘‘the plain duty,’’ and abandons the Porto Ricans 
to the doom of a dead market and commercial and agricul- 
tural stagnation. The Porto Rico tariff is a tariff against 
our own territory. It is a tariff for the benefit of a close 
corporation. It is a confiscation of Porto Rican resources. 
Tt is robbery and oppression. It might be applied to our 
territories on this continent—if Congress, under Presiden- 
tial and syndicate dictation, should see fit. The tariff 
against Porto Rico is only a repetition of Spanish tyranny. 
The hope of the island is a market. The President deprives the 
island of its market, and this must give over the 
people to starvation. As with Porto Rico, so with the 
Philippines and Cuba—at least until the syndicates, through 
the tariff, depress values in the islands, and buy in all 
available properties. 

We are not bound to consider the people of the islands 
at all—now that the syndicates have caused the President 
to abandon ‘‘plain duty.’’ We are to have no more care 
for our ‘‘subjects’ ’’ interests than George III. had for the 
interests of the colonies that grew into this great Republic. 
We have not even the interests of a monarchy or empire in 
our subjects. They are.to be deprived of all rights in 
order that the tariff oligarchs may not be injured in their 
This is the Roman method; ‘‘make a 
This is to ‘‘shut the gates of 


Their industries are to be suppressed by prohibitive 


money-making. 
solitude and call it peace.’’ 
mercy on mankind,’’ for the benefit of the privileged, pro- 
tected industries. This is to ruin the agriculture and com- 
merce of our possessions as England destroyed the re- 
sources of Ireland. This is not Republican Imperialism or 
Imperial Republicanism. It is simply Despotism—with no 
regard for the rights of man. 

But, says some one, Congress will never be unjust to 
the island peoples. Power will go as far as it may. Con- 
gress has unlimited power. It will rule accordingly, and, 
under the influence of the solidarity superstition of the 
party— standing by the President, and all that sort of thing 
—Congress will do the President’s bidding, as that bidding 
is prompted by the protected interests. The President is 
putty in the hands of the men who put up money to elect 
He and his party will go as far in the direction of 
And when were there any 


him. 
despotism as Greed will dictate. 
limits upon Greed? 

We shall see the natives of the islands worked like the 
Kaffirs in the Transvaal mines. We shall see the “‘incom- 
municado’’ system revived under the American flag. We 
shall see the possessions ruled by might rather than by re- 
gard for rights of the} inhabitants. We shall see the 
American Republic governing people for the benefit of the 
favorites of the President. If the American people will 
tolerate such a policy, they are readier than our new sub- 
jects for the dictator, they have forgotten the protest upon 
which this nation was founded, they have forgotten that 
government is for the benefit of the governed. Unfortu- 
nately, there is now no prospect of successful combat 
against Blood-Raw Imperialism. The opposition is disinte- 
grated. There is no opposition leader whom the people 
will trust. Mr. Bryan is regarded as dangerous to the gen- 
eral interest, with his lack of definite constructive pro- 
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posals in opposition to this sort of Imperialism, with his 
tendencies toward domestic classism, as bad as colonial 
semi-slavery. The men in Mr. Bryan’s party, who want to 
‘roll’ him from leadership, are in more or less close sym- 
pathy with the interests whose bidding the President is fol- 
lowing. Gormanism, for instance, means Protectionism. 
There is no hope, apparently, for successful obstruction of 
the policy of Nero. 


And yet, what American can_ conscientiously 
agree to the abolition of the Constitution as a law 
for our possessions. Who can submit to the idea of 


‘‘What’s the constitution between friends’’— friends like 
President McKinley and the protected interests? What 
Democrat, who bolted Mr. Bryan in 1896, can support the 
McKinley colonial policy in 1900? Will the people at large 
stand dumb and idle while the Constitution is thrown over- 
board, while the nation is committed to the doctrine that 
the people of our new possessions shall bea helotry ex- 
ploited solely for the gain of a few who have bought the 
right to dominate our Government? If the McKinley 
policy for the colonies is pursued to its logical conclusion it 
must react upon us here at home,and this territory or that,this 
State or that, may be declared beyond the pale of the Con- 
stitution, and this liberty or that may be annuled by a Con- 
gress superior to the Constitution, and packed with the at- 
torneys of the protected interests. Unless some man a rise 
upon whom the opposition to Despotism can unite for a 
policy that will not necessitate abandonment of the terri- 
tories recently acquired, conditions at Washington will go 
on from bad to worse, until the protected campaign-con- 
tributors rule Congress, install all their friends in the 
courts, declare the Constitution effete, and proclaim the Em- 
pire. If a fight be not made for the Constitution, our 
liberties will be abrogated in the interests of wealth. If 
the fight be not made now, and with the ballot, Revolution 
must come later. W. M. R. 
FF et 


REFLECTIONS. 
Cronje’s Surrender 

ENERAL CRONJE’S surrender looks like the be- 
C; ginning of the end for the Boers. The Transvaal 
Dutch are brave, pious, patriotic and excellent 

military strategists. But the British have the resources in 
men and money, and the resources must win. But though 
the British may defeat the Boers, it is very unlikely that 
they will wipe out the Dutch Republics. There is likely to 
be discovered a sort of Monroe Doctrine for South Africa, 
which will induce other interested Powers to intervene in 
the settlement of the present war, with a view to checking 
The other Powers with 
The Boers have, 


British aggression. interests in 
Africa will not see the Boers wiped out. 
at least, made such a fight, and will continue to do so for 
some time, as must make the other Powers less chary of 
laying down the law to Great Britain. British prestige has 
been so reduced that the settlement with the Boers will not 
be made on harsh terms. The public opinion of the world 
at large is against Great Britain, and not even Great Britain 
can defy public opinion, in this age of the world. 
While __ there right Great Britain’s 
side the the the 


had just ground of complaint and only erred 


much on 


with 


is 
in issue Boers, Boers 
in pre- 
cipitating the war. The world will not stand by and see the 
Boers crushed. A fight such as Cronje made, even though 
unsuccessful, commands universal admiration for his peo- 
ple and lends validity to the claims for which he fought. 
The British have won only a physical victory. It is very 
doubtful if they can win a moral victory in this war. Cecil 
Rhodes’ designation of the British flag as an ‘‘asset’’ offsets 
Roberts’ triumph. The Rhodes speech shows up the war 
as a syndicate war, and Rhodes and the fellows ‘‘with names 
like Rhine wines,’’as the chiet of the Uitlander beneficiaries. 


The moral sense of the world is against such wars. The 


moral sense of the world will not permit the obliteration of 
a brave, if bigoted, people by such a war. 
render only calls attention to the quality ot his people’s 
nationalism, only emphasizes the fact that such a fight 


Cronje’s sur- 


@he Wlirror. 


cannot be wholly for the wrong, only proves that he suc- 
cumbs to greater force—and its duration has enabled the 
other Boer generals to prepare like defenses and carry out 
the scheme of making the cost of the war ‘‘stagger hu- 
manity.’’ Many more such victories as Roberts’ and 
Britain’s prestige is undone to such an extent that the 
Powers may be emboldened to prevent the British grasping 
the full fruits of their struggle. Cronje’s defeat has some 
aspects of a tactical and ethical victory. 
ae 
Dragooning Into Marriage 

FATHER McENROE, of the Church of the Holy 
Infancy, South Bethlehem, Penn., delivered a sermon, 
Sunday before last, which has brought him into temporary 
fame. He commented upon the few marriages which had 
been celebrated in his parish in the last few years and took 
the young men to task for this condition of affairs. ‘‘To 
your indifference and bashfulness,’’ said Father McEnroe, 
‘tis due the maidenhood of about 500 young women of the 
parish, and the number is increasing.’’ The young men 
were censured for their apparent lack of appreciation of 
conjugal felicity, and Father McEnroe urged them to obey 
the Scriptural injunctions on marriage. If one were inclined 
to friskiness, much gaiety might be extracted from a con- 
sideration of the humorousness of a vowed celibate insist- 
ing upon marriage, and especially by bringing into high 
relief the circumstance that a Catholic priest’s income is 
dependent, to some extent, upon marriage fees. Seriously, 
however, are the young men responsible for the surfeit of 
maidens, in Father McEnroe’s parish or elsewhere? Not 
The fault is with the girls. They are not 
They have a good time, while they 


altogether. 
anxious to marry. 
remain unmarried. They are not sure they will have such 
a good time after marriage. Everywhere, girls are in grave 
doubt as to marriage; doubt, chiefly, as to whether they 
would be wellsupported. The girls who go to work in 
stores and factories are not sure that marriage will benefit 
them enough to justify their surrender of independence. In 
going to work in stores and factories it may be that girls 
put young men out of the way of getting into places in 
which they might earn enough to support wives, but the 
close observer of life is aware that young men, nowadays, 
are not, generally speaking, more anxious to marry than 
are the girls. In truth, both young men and girls of what 
we may call, for lack of a better term, the middle walks of 
life, have no taste for early marriage with privations and 
worries such as most of them have heard their parents 
relate. Living is harder now thanit usedto be. There 
are more things thought to be required for comfort. 
Appearance counts for more than it did fifty years ago. 


” 


‘‘Society’’ is not a narrow thing now. There is Society 
everywhere. There are appearances to be kept up in all 
ranks of life, and the keeping up of appearances means the 
expenditure of money. Girls who can dress themselves 
and who attract young men, who ‘‘give them a good time,’’ 
are not ready to bury themselves as poor men’s wives. And 
young men without ample means dread the prospect of 
raising a family before they have been able to raise a 
mustache. Young men dread to take a girl from her care- 
free, self-supporting life, or even from the comfortable 
home of her parents, and ;ut her on short rations, one 
dress a year, no theaters or dances, making her an old 
woman before her time. And young people of both sexes 
have only to read the daily papers, with their records of 
unhappy marriages, to realize that the selection of a wife is 
something to be done in anything but spontaneous fashion. 
It is not true that either young men or young women have 
‘‘a lack of appreciation of conjugal felicity.’’ They 
appreciate it all right enough, but they have before their 
eyes the great mass of evidence of conjugal infelicity, and 
that makes them enjoy the life they know rather than fly to 
ills they know not of. If young people do not want to 
They should not 
And there would be 
fewer unhappy marriages if young girls were not driven 
A girl has a right to 


Neither 


marry they certainly should not marry. 
be driven to it asa religious duty. 


into matrimony by their mothers. 
her own life and a young man has a right to his. 








It is 
better for a woman to be an old maid than an unhappy, 


should marry because the Bible tells them to do so. 


broken-down wife, or a gay and giddy divorceé. It is better 
fora man tobe anold bachelor than to have a load of 
children on his back in youth to break his spirit and cause 
him to abjure his ambitions. So long as young men and 
young women consider such things, so long will the alleged 
disinclination to marry excite such comment and exhortation 


as that of Father McEnroe. It is better that there should 


be fewer marriages than more unhappy marriages. It is 
better that there should be fewer marriages 
than that there should be more divorces. And 


because Father McEnroe’s church does not believe in 
divorce is only the more reason for its communicants to 
consider well before entering into a state escape from which 
is exceedingly difficult. On the theory that the older 
people grow the more sense they have, the decline of the 
fashion of early marriage should be regarded as a good 
sign of the times. When people only marry after due 
deliberation they are likely to discount in advance all the 
troubles that might make ‘‘marriage a failure.’’ The pro- 
motion of marriage from the outside is a mistake. The 
prompting must come from within the people who are to 
marry. And, finally, people are entitled to their youth. It’s 
very brief. Why burden it with early responsibilities? 
Young men and young women will marry soon enough with- 
out being dragooned into it. And if young men are the 
right kind of young men, woman’s wit will land them when 
the women are ready. As to the particular instance of the 
men in South Bethlehem, Penn., it is highly probable that 
social and economic conditions there justify their disin- 
clination to early matrimony. If young men refuse to drag 
women into married servitude and drudgery they deserve 
commendation, not censure. And so, too, with young 
women who are disinclined to make themselves mill-stones 
about the necks of young men on poor pay and without 
such prospects as would justify their marrying. 
ze SF 


Our Rotten Street-Car Service 


SYNDICATE street-car contro] in St. Louis is becoming 
an almost unbearable affliction. From the patronsof every 
line in the system comes the same complaint of execrable 
service, of reduced numbers of cars, of packed and jammed 
passengers, of delays and bungling blockades in the hours 
when the public most need the cars. All the discomforts 
complained of under the separate ownerships of the road 
are multiplied and intensified under consolidation. The 
packing of the people in the cars is bad now, but will be 
worse, for the company is said to be abandoning the seats 
facing forward and constructing cars with one long bench 
on either side. This enables more packing. More people 
can be got into a car if they are made to stand up. This 
sardine system is worsethan uncomfortable. It is indecent. 
Women are beginning to complain about the way in which 
they are jammed up against men and subjected to disagree- 
able contact. It is decidedly obscene for a man’s legs to 
be rubbing against some seated woman’s limbs, or to have 
him bumping up against her, i€ both are standing, every 
time the car jerks forward. Getting in or out of the cars 
when they are crowded is made a rough-and-tumble of dis- 
gusting friction with other persons,and the diminished 
number of cars results in every car being crowded. People 
are dumped off and made to transfer anywhere the company 
sees fit, on the long lines on which people formerly were 
carried to the end of the road. They are made to stand in 
cold and wet, without shelter, especially on the Union 
Depot lines. The Olive street line is unhealthily and un- 
pleasantly congested by attempts to make it relieve the con- 
gestion of the Washington avenue line. On all lines, 
morning and evening, there are long waits between cars, 
and there are fewer cars. The conductors miss three or 
four or more fares on every trip, and the stoppages are pro- 
tracted through inability to provide transfers upon payment 
of fare. The conductors are getting surlier than they used 
to be, because they are overworked and harried by com- 
plaint. In every detail in which the public justly expected 
improvement of facilities of the street-car service there has 








ena deterioration. Not one thing about the service is 

tter than, or as good as, it was before consolidation. The 
stinctive colors of the cars of the different lines are being 
viped out, and all the cars made alike, with only insignifi- 
ant and almost indistinguishable signs to designate the 
iestination or routes of the conveyances. The system is a 
shastly boggle all over the city, and no regard is shown for 
peed in transit or comfort of the transients. The cars are 
iot even as clean as they wexe before the consolidation. 
[he conductors and motormen appear to be more shabby 
and less intelligent and decidedly overworked. Articles 
st in the cars are much more infrequently recovered. 
Less care is taken to stop the cars when taking on or letting 
ff passengers. The cars are not so smoothly run. The 
people are catapulted forward and backward, and their 
spines twisted so frequently that each car isa large infernal 
All this is due to the desire of the great street 
It doesn’t pretend to 


machine. 
railway monopoly to save expenses. 
accommodate the public. The people are growing sore 
over the result of Governor Stephens’ gift of the monopoly 
to the syndicate. They look for relief. Unfortunately no 
moderate measure of relief promises to be successful. Re- 
duced fares for standing passengers or ‘‘strappers’’ will 
hardly work, although the moral affect of such an ordinance 
as Councilman Hodges has offered may beof some value as 
showing the syndicate that the city has s»me regulative 
rights in the matter. The best street car service in the 
world, under competitive conditions, has become, under 
combination and consolidation, the rottenest. And the 
chief stockholders in the roads in this city adi iasult to in- 
jury by refusing to ride in their own cars. They walk to 
and from their homes, or ride in their owncarriages. What 


ate we going to do about it? 
Fe 


Electivism in Education 

PRESIDENT ELIOT, of Harvard, has come very near 
tv making himself absurd, if, in fact, he has not actually 
accomplished that feat. Inarecent article upon the sub- 
ject of the extension of the elective system of education to 
secondary or high schools, he declared that ‘‘no human 
wisdom is equal to contriving a prescribed course of study 
equally good for even two children of the same family be- 
tween the ages of eight and eighteen. Direct revelation 
from on high would be the only satisfactory basis for a 
uniform, prescribed school The 
deepening and expanding of human knowledge in the 
nineteenth century, and the increasing sense of the sanctity 
of the individual’s gifts and will-power, have made uniform 
prescriptions of study in secondary schools impossible and 
absurd.’’ Clearly this is atoo sweeping statement, because, 
as has been pointed out by many commentators on the 


curriculum. immense 


elective system, ‘‘it emphasizes accidental differences and 
ignores essential conformity.’’ It is, manifestly, impossible 
to develop each child according toits individual tendencies 
and predilections and special faculties, in any general edu- 
We should have to finda special 

Furthermore, this universal appli- 
It might make 


cational institution. 

teacher for each pupil. 
cation would develop children lop-sidedly. 
them marvels of learning upon one thing and marvels of 
ignorance on many. And while the age is undoubtedly a 
specializing age, we must remember another phase of the 
time, equally important, and that is that all forms of know- 
ledge are becoming more and more inter-related in their 
practical application to the business of life. Education 
must draw out, as the word means, the whole man. All 
pupils have fundamental faculties which must be devel- 
oped by some system which will stimulate or awaken them 
into the casting up to observation of special faculties. Ex- 
perience has shown that simple education along the lines 
of first cultivating observation, then 
reasoning, then selection, is bring 
out special faculties. So we 
from the alphabet blocks to spelling, to reading, to mathe- 
The child mind is not so 


then memory, 
the way to 
see the child proceed 
matics, to literature and science. 
diverse that the old general system, tested by experience, 
will not serve to bring out the latent special faculties ‘‘be- 
tween the ages of eight and eighteen.’’ After eighteen we 
may admit that the pupil is, or should be, in such mental 
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condition of rightness as to know his bent. Before that 
age, except in the case of prodigies, electivism would be 
the wildest 


tween eight and eighteen are competent to determine for 


haphazard. To say that, ordinarily, boys be- 
themselves the line of study with which they teel most in 
sympathy is to say something that no one who remembers 
his years before eighteen can agree with. The common 
system of teaching boys general principles is the thing 
which develops electivism. To put electivism first would 
be a case of the cart before the horse. 
tem, begun too early, would destroy the foundations, broad 
and deep, of culture. We should have a wilderness of 
youths, under special tutors, delving and driving at special- 
ties, and in pursuit of practicality becoming unpractical. 
The old plan of general education is calculated to lay the 
foundation for any special work. General education is not, 
of course, designed to make experts and specialists. It 
is designed to bring the boy to the intellectual status of a 
man, to full power asa thinking being, and when this 
has been done it may be time to let him choose his special 
line of study. All faculties must be brought out before 
one can be singled out, either by tutor or pupil, for special 
development, and the time taken in the old system helps to 
the growth of the mind which is to distinguish its metier. 
Imagine boys of ten determining for themselves what is to 
be their vocation! Why, they would all want to be police- 
men or firemen or muleteers or pirates or Indian fighters. 
And at eighteen, really would their choice beso much bet- 
ter? Most of them would want to be poets. The old sys- 
tem, which prevailed before electivism was thought of, has 
produced the best men,in mind and character,that the world 
Electivism, thus far, has developed few really 
Presi- 


The elective sys- 


has known. 
great specialists in anything except money-making. 
dent Eliot is the victim of a habit that is the ruin of many 
people. In discussing this subject, he saw only a small 
part of the question, and saw it very narrowly, in some few 
immediate, rather than many remote, aspects, and the 
reader who is interested in the controversy aroused by the 
Harvard president’s remarks, will find a most pleasant half 
hour in reading a pamphlet in which the Rev. Timothy 
Brosnahan, S. J., of Woodstock, Md., takes the Harvard 
argument in hand logically and reduces it to shreds and 


tatters of absurdity. 
se 


Wholesale Sweat-Shoppers 

SOME of the leading men in the great wholesale dry 
goods houses on Washington avenue are making first-class 
anarchists out of their employes. For three years past these 
great concerns have made, on a low estimate, an average of 40 
per cent profit per year. Have they shared that profit in any 
way with their employes? No. On the contrary they have in- 
augurated new disciplinary measures in their establishments 
which tend to make their men more like slaves than free 
No one is permitted to see their employes, no 
The employes. are not 
They are not permitted to 


citizens. 
matter how urgent the business. 
permitted to use the telephone. 

use the passenger elevators or the freight elevators to the 
upper floors. Men working on the top floor of the building 
of the Carleton Dry Goods Co. have to climb down and up 
five flights of stairs when they go to the lavatories in the 
basement. The rules set up for employes in the Ely- 
Walker concern are as bad or worse than those framed by 
Mr. Murray Carleton, who, having recently emerged from 
the obscurity of an humble position, becomes the worst of all 
tyrants over the men with whom he was associated. The 
swelling of his head is bad enough, but the hardening of 
his heart is surprising. It is thought that the new rules 
are designed to save enough money to offset the inroads 
made upon the older businesses by the magnificently success- 
ful dash made into their once exclusive field by the Fer- 
guson-McKinney. Dry Goods Company. The only one 
of the older houses that has not adopted the Ely- 
Walker-Carleton policy of slave-driving is the Rice, 
Stix Dry Goods Company. Dissatisfied employes cannot 
find new places in their lines, because all the big 
houses have an agreement not to take employes from 
one another at a raise of salary. When fifty-four men left 
Ely-Walker & Co. to go with the new Ferguson-McKinney 
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concern, did any St. Louisans profit by the number of 
Not at all. Ely-Walker sent to Chicago 
and employed fifty-four men. They couldn’t have got them 
in St. Louis, out of a population of 700,000 people. A 
concern that has flourished in St. Louis, deliberately goes 
outside of St. Louis to get more than half a hundred men. 
Prosperity for the dry goods wholesalers means a combine 
to keep down wages by agreeing noi to make offers to good 
men poorly paid. And the houses that are meanest 
those most emphatically “‘Christian”’ 
houses. They could learn generosity from any of the great 
‘‘Jew’’ houses along the great wholesale thoroughfare. 
These particularly pious sweat-shoppers continue to lead 
Sunday-school classes on Sunday, and to send their young 
men out o’ nights to entertain country customers by taking 
them to the Standard Theater and introducing them to the 
bagnios on Chestnut street. Faugh! 
et 
The Nethersole Outrage 

THOSE persons who delude themselves with the idea 
that a theater subsidized by the State would be a good thing 
are invited to consider the case of Miss Olga Nethersole, 
arrested for presenting ‘‘Sapho.’’? Many people are cyni- 
cal about the hullabaloo, regarding the action of the author- 
ities as only a cleverly-contrived advertising dodge. But 
there is nothing to be laughed at in arresting a lady and 
charging her with corrupting public morals. It is an out- 
rage, more especially as many worse plays than ‘‘Sapho”’ 
have been presented, and are even now being presented, in 
New York, But we need not concern ourselves with the 
question of morals. That question has nothing to do with 
Miss Nethersole’s arrest, except in so far as the plea of 
morality was made an excuse for Tammany politicians to 
strike at the owner of the theater in which Miss Nethersole 
appears. Tammany thought to shut down the house and 
deprive the theater-owner of the revenue from the play. 
The incident shows how a National subsidized theater 
would fare under our political system of managing things. 
The gang in power would oppress, harrass and ‘‘freeze 
out’’ actors and actresses it didn’t like, for favorites. The 
dramatic author that happened to run with the machine in 
power would have the call in the production of his plays, 
regardless of their merit. The theater would be turned 
over to the purpose of booming one party or another as the 
political parties came into or went out of power. The 
“lady friend’’ actresses of political pluggers would be 
forced upon the people, and the stage would be used for 
advertising the goods of concerns that would fix the man- 
agement. The attempt to suppress Miss Nethersole, 
because the theater in which she plays is run by an anti- 
Tammany man, is an argument against keeping the. theater 
out of politics and politics out of the theater. The stage is 
at a very lowstate, ethically and esthetically, at the present 
time, but it would be worse if the politicians got hold of it. 
Even on the assumption of some that the excitement of the 
arrest was concocted for advertising purposes, it is in- 
famous that prosecuting attorneys and magistrates should 
participate in a scheme which involves the making of 
affidavits to certain facts by men who do not believe such 
facts. Think of paying a man to make and swear to in- 
formation that a play is immoral and then think of judges 
winking at such false, The 
affair, in this aspect, shows how justice may be debauched 
for profit and made the plaything of fakirs. In any light 
the event is disgraceful. Tammany, that hesitates not to 
levy assessments on the keepers of houses of ill-fame, pro- 
testing against ‘‘Sapho!’’ With the gaudy mistresses of 
Tammany men flaring forth all over New York and staring 
decent folks out of countenance! Tammany, gathering its 
strength, financial and otherwise, from blackmail, from the 
lowest dives and dens of the metropolis, as a censor of 
Ye gods! 


Openings made? 


are Tun as 


corrupt, voluntary oaths! 


morals! 


se st 
Our Syndicated City 
ST. LOUIS has no money to build charitable institu- 
tions. The City Hospital, Insane Asylum, Poor House, 
and Female Hospital are rattle-trap, ramshackle structures 
about equally liable to collapse and fire. All these institu- 
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tions are dangerously, unhealthily, indecently overcrowded 
Some provision must be made for better, healthier, safer 
quarters for our sick and insane and unfortunate. But the 
city hasn’t got the money. All the money available goes 
out, chiefly in salaries, for the present city hall gang. The 
situation has appealed tothe ‘‘philanthropic’’ instincts of 
Mr. Festus J. Wade and other gentlemen more or less 
closely identified with the Mercantile Trust Company. 
These gentlemen have a large tract of land lying somewhere 
southwest of Forest Park. They are going to make the 
city a proposition to erect two hospitals, one for females, an 
insane asylum, and a poor house on this tract, and lease it 
to the city on a basis of four per cent on the investment. 
The investment in the buildings will be fairly heavy, but 
the land was procured cheap and will be inventoried at its 
supposed enhancement since purchase. Therefore, four 
per cent will be a good thing for the gentlemen, the best 
sort of a good thing. Able lawyers are now at work draft- 
ing an ordinance which will farm out the sick, the insane, 
the poor and the unfortunate generally to this able syndicate. 
The scheme is a good one for the syndicate, certainly,and it 
is not wholly unsupportable by argument as a good thing for 
the city, although we know that the city rarely gets the 
best of such arrangements. Still, something must be done 
to avert possible horrors in our rickety and unhealthy chari- 
table institutions, and the scheme of the syndicate is the 
most immediately feasible way of doing such a thing, even 
though we know that once the syndicate gets hold 
of such a thing it will be difficult to make it let go. 
The arrangement will, of course, help along the scheme to 
turn the water-works over to a syndicate. And as the 
street railway syndicate purposes dictating the city elections 
we shall have, in a short time, the most thoroughly 
syndicated city that there is anywhere. To all of which we 
have been brought by our debased municipal politics, by 
rapacious salary-grabbing for Democratic police and for 
Republican workers in the city jobs. The syndicates con- 
trol both parties. There is no escape from them but to 
organize an independent movement for a Mayor who will 
not be either a syndicate tool or a fanciful anarchist. The 
men in the syndicates are all ‘‘good fellows,’’ but syndicate 
government, farmed-out paupers and insane, and all that 
sort of thing, are not what a first-class city wants. And 
while I’m talking of this syndicate business. I may remark, 
in passing, that the same syndicates are reaching out for 
the ‘‘cinching’’ of the World’s Fair location. At last reports 
they seemed about determined on the proposition that the 
Fair should be located in O’Fallon Park. The syndicate 
may change its mind, but just now it is reckoning on the 
rumored offer of one road to give one million dollars to the 
Fair fund if the Fair be located at the North end of the 
city, with O’Fallon Park, probably, as a center for the 
Exposition grounds and a pretty, level stretch from that 
enclosure down to the river bank, with a good scope for a 
display of artistic water-scape work. The syndicate—for, 
after all, all the local syndicates are one—is not overlooking 
any bets. 
se 
Lively Kansas City 

KANSAS CITY has captured the Democratic conven- 
tion. Good! Kansas City is the most go-ahead city in the 
United States to-day. lt has entirely recovered from the 
disastrous effects of the boom in the early eighties, when 
every man in the town, almost, overplayed himself. There 
are fewer ‘‘For Rent’’ signs displayed in the windows of 
houses in Kansas City than there are in the down town sec- 
tion of St. Louis. You may ride about the city all day and 
not count a dozen. The mercantile district of Kansas City 
is a bee-hive. The whole community is marked by hustle 
and every man or woman you meet is ready to while away a 
few minutes in telling you what a great city it is and is go- 
ing tobe. The merchants and manufacturers are putting 
forth tremendous efforts to capture trade in the West, 
Northwest and Southwest. The Kansas City newspapers 
are the best in the country for appearance and for the 
evidences they offer of a concern for the supply of reading 
matter for intelligent people. A look at the Star, the Journal 
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or the 7imes will convince anyone that they are issued in a 
community that has a goodly amount of civic pride. They 
all show,in their contents,something of a regard for matters 
They are all sprightly and cheerful. 
Briskness is the 


of art and literature. 
The streets have a moving appearance. 
characteristic of the people who are moving about. One 
feels that he is living among people who are alive. The 
casual visitor is much impressed by the determination of 
everybody to ‘‘talk up the town.’’ Nearly everything 
manufactured in the place is sent out with a label marked 
‘made in Kansas City, U. S. A.’’ The business organiza- 
tions are working quietly to get investors into the town and 
the investors are coming. There are more transients in 
the town in one daythan there arein St. Louis in three 
days, and the Kansas Cityans know how to show the visi- 
It seems that Kansas City is really 
More people are 


tors what they’ve got. 
more of a Kansas than a Missouri city. 
talking of Kansas matters than of Missouri matters. The 
younger men who aare stirring things up, come oftener 
from Kansas than from Missouri. The newspapers, judg- 
ing cursorily, seem to circulate more numerously in Kansas 
than in Missouri; at least they are not dismally, provincially 
Missourian, although all of them are artistically whooping 
up Kansas City. The way in which the Kansas City 
papers put Kansas City to the front as a commercial center, 
the manner in which they worked together for the Demo- 
cratic convention, the steady general setting-forth of the 
advantages of the city, without any cheap sensationalism, 
should be studied by the owners and directors of the St. 
Louis papers which have done comparatively little to 
awaken interest in our World’s Fair proposition. You 
know a Kansas City paper is published in, and to some 
extent in the interests of, Kansas City. A St. Louis paper 
might as well be printed in Oshkosh as in St. Louis, and 
yet the Kansas City newspapers are not calculated to give 
one the impression of provincialism and dullness that one 
gets from the St. Louis newspapers. Kansas City is a 
Every Kansas Cityan is trying to do something 

The people are a unit for anything that 
will help the city along. No wonder they captured the 
Democratic convention. Ido not believe that party con- 

ventions do a town much good, as arule, but just now the 
capture of the Democratic convention attracts attention to 

the city by the Kaw and shows that it has been resuscitated 
from the deadness ofits boom-collapse. Kansas City is 

coming forward sc rapidly as to divide attention with St. 

St. Louis has seen Chicago in the present Kansas 

Unless St. Louis wake up it may see Kansas 
This last statement 


live town. 
for Kansas City. 


Louis. 
City phase. 
City inthe present Chicago phase. 
may be unpalatable, but it is true, and that’s why the 
MIRROR makes it. 
st st 
The Wolf in Paris 

A LETTER from Paris, to the editor of the MIRROR 
says that it is time to warn Americans not to visit Paris, 
unless they have money to throw to the birds. ‘‘The price 
of everything has gone up and is still climbing. The French 
look for their greatest patronage from Great Britain and the 
United States, and the French hate both nations. They 
would have helped Spain against the United States, but for 
the fear that such action would hurt the Exposition. They 
would now be at Great Britain’s throat but for the same 
reason. They are waiting now for an opportunity to avenge 
comment upon the Dreyfus case, and the fiasco of Fashoda, 
by charging Americans and Britishers exorbitant prices 
for everything. The French are going to hit the two na- 
tions of shop-keepers in their vital spot—the pocket. Every- 
where the Parisians are counting upon a rich harvest. 
They seem to feel that this Exposition will be their last op- 
portunity to get even for the manner in which Great 
Britain and the United States have mocked at French 
justice and French emotionalism.’’ This private letter 
only corroborates what nine out of ten newspaper letters 
from Paris intimate, concerning the intentions of the 
French to bleed us. The burden of the song of all the 
correspondents is that the stranger is to be regarded as the 


enemy in Paris this year. Therefore, people who con- 


template going to Paris had better begin revising their 
Doing the Exposition cheaply is going to be out 
of the question. The persons who want to go to the great 
show upon a closely calculated sum, carefully saved from 
their resources, had better stay at home. The wolf is to be 
the symbol, this year, of the city that has for patron saint 
the gentle Genevieve. 


estimates. 
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Mr. Macrum’s Case. 

OUR late consul to Pretoria may be a ‘‘kid,’’ or, 
as Mr. Gage says, ‘‘an ass.’ Mr. Macrum certainly has 
blundered in his way of getting his case before the people. 
But that is not the point of the issue he has raised. He 
says the British censor opened his official mail. He shows 
the envelopes, duly stamped with censor’s stickers. No 
claim is made that his exhibits are fakes. The opening of 
a United States consul’s mail is a grave breach of interna- 
tional etiquette, for which the offending government should 
be brought to task. There can be no two opinions about 
that. But Mr. Macrum did not report the offense to 
the State Department. He made his play to the newspapers. 
He asserted an Anglo-American alliance he could not 
prove. He deliberately set to work to embarrass his gov- 
ernment. And these actions discredit him. Still, those 
opened envelopes shuuld be explained. 

ee 
For Next Week 

IN next week’s issue of the MIRROR I shall print two 
articles of wide interest. The eloquent and erudite Rabbi 
Leon Harrison has written for this paper an illuminative 
article on ‘‘Zangwill’s Jews,’’ which will be found of value 
to those who have wondered at the significance of such a 
play as ‘‘The Children of the Ghetto.’’ The other article 
referred to has been written by Mr. John H. Raftery, on 
the subject query ‘‘What’s the Matter With Kentucky?’’ 
Mr. Raftery has been studying the question for about four 
weeks, at Frankfort, as special correspondent of the Chic- 
His diagnosis for the MIRROR is truth ‘‘in 
Both articles are thought-compelling. 

Uncle Fuller. 


ago Record. 
the altogether.’’ 
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(MIRROR Correspondence.) 
Provincial Gotham 
ERE is a paradox that accurately fulfills the accepted 
H definition: New York is the most provincial big 
town in the country. 

To put it in another way, there is a certain childishness 
about all great capitals. The French express this quality 
by the phrase, trés-Parisien, which denotes that ultra- 
susceptibility to emotion and sentiment so characteristic of 
the gayest city in the world. To be /rés New York is much 
the same thing, the difference, if any, consisting in the less 
refined manifestations of this quality in the American 
metropolis. New York, too, in spite of its absorption in 
money-getting, has plenty of a hard kind of good humor, 
but it is markedly distinct from the bonhomie of the Parisians. 
Broadly, the resemblance is apparent enough. The toy of 
the hour is everything to Paris—vwe /a bagatelle !—as it is 
everything to New York. Paris, even in her childishness, 
is, however, incomparably more interesting than her 
American sister, on account of her older civilization and the 
Latin blend in her blood, to which she owes her peculiar 
genius. Yet, Broadway has consoled many a Frenchman 
for the boulevards, and the size of the French colony in 
New York certifies the rapproch2ment of the ancient Lutetia 


and the modern Gotham. 
se st 


Cheap Taste in Theatricals 

THERE is another side to the provincialism of New 
York, which is less pleasing than its emotional aspect.. On 
the Rialto they have a phrase of contempt for the ‘‘one- 
night stands’’ of the vaudeville or dramatic circuit. These 
are denominated ‘‘jay towns,’’ and the sarcasm of the 
‘‘profession’’ can go no further. I have not hastily come 
to the conclusion that New York herself leads the proces- 
sion of ‘‘jay towns.’’ It used to be the practice with show- 
men to try a new play on at Hoboken before making the 
venture here. To all intents and purposes, that salutary 
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tym has been reversed. Nothing is too bad, in a histri- 
> way, to succeed in New York, although, of course, the 
t of rottenness is occasionally reached. Actually there 
e plays now running prosperously in Greater New York 
ich would inevitably perish under the censure of any one 
those ‘‘jay towns’’ so contemptuously regarded on the 
ialto. I woula rather take my chances with a play ap- 
roved in Kalamazoo than with one bearing the prestige of 
. New York endorsement. With some exceptions, the 
players most in favor here are given a lower and juster 
ating in other cities—‘‘jay towns,’’ I suppose. This is 
pecially true of the vaudeville and low comedy perform- 
>1s (though by no means confined to them) with whom, by 
srace of this critical metropolis, ‘‘any old thing’’ seems to 
To cite only one instance, the veteran Tony Pastor 
is doing the same turn at his Fourteenth Street theatre 
which was familiar to this town back inthe ’60’s. I myself 
saw and heard it when a small boy, twenty years ago, and 
am ready to swear that Tony has neither changed his busi- 
ness nor improved in his ‘‘art.’’ I would go miles out of 
my way to avoid a similar experience: yet this poor mum- 
mer, aging and automatic, with his banal balladry, his 
ancient ‘‘gags,’’ and his horsey humor, is so great a favorite 
here as to be almost an institution in himself. 


Fs 
An Easy Mark Metropolis 


THE New Yorker is ‘‘easy’’ in other ways than in his 
theatrical indulgence. Barnum had him chiefly in mind 
when he declared the Americans to be the most gullible 
people in the world. As New York, the American centre 
of art and taste, is the congenial home of the yellow jour- 
nal, the malodorous play, and the bad actor, so is it the 
chosen operating ground of every conceivable form of 
swindle or catchpenny fraud. The whole country is now 
familiar with the story of ‘‘520 per cent’’ Miller, and how he 
fleeced hundreds of victims in Greater New York, and 
elsewhere, out of large sums of money, running up in the 
aggregate to an incredible amount. The more one learns 
about Miller’s transparent swindling game, the more 
amazing it seems that any man or woman, out of Bedlam, 
should have been taken in byit. The fellow himself has 
the appearance and mental capability ot a $10-a-week 
clerk. He is unable to realize the magnitude of his crime, 
and it is easy to believe that he blundered into it, through 
the credulity and gullibility of the public. Indeed, the 
public morally shared in his guilt, and ought to put up with 
its losses. There is no complaint from the fortunate per- 
sons who made money by their investments with Miller, 
nor is there any restitution for the benefit of those who 
were robbed. The public stands in a degree of misprision 
with the fraud of Miller. But what other ‘‘jay town’’ in 
the country would have suffered a swindle so patent and 
notorious to flourish under the very eyes of the public? 

se 
Jaundiced Journalism and Molineux 
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HOW much of the blame yellow journalism—as it is 
known and practiced in this town—must bear for the 
demoralization that invites even graver crimes than 
Miller’s, is a difficult question to answer fairly. After all, 
there is no denying that yellow journalism, so-called, has 
brought about some needed reforms, has forced great cor- 
porations to respect the rights of the people, has even 
wrested valuable ‘‘concessions’’ from such corporations, 
and has aided in bringing criminals to justice. This is 
much to check up to the credit of yellow journalism, and at 
times it would seem to outweigh the virfues of the colorless 
variety. Also it must be said, the majority of people in 
Manhattan want their journalism as yellow as they can get 
it. Unluckily, there be those who suspect that, for its own 
sensational purpose, the yellow journal would as liet incite 
a crime as run down acriminal. lt was current talk dur- 
ing the excitement attending the abduction of a child in 
this city a year or so ago, that a yellow journal had plotted 
the crime in order to gain, over its rivals, the credit of 
restoring the child to its parents. That many people were 
induced to accept such a theory, is proof enough that 
yellow journalism, with all its vaunted achievements, has 
not yet definitely established a ‘‘character’’ for itself. 

s&s 


Singularly enough, Molineux, the convicted poisoner of 
Mrs. Adams and the suspected poisoner of Barnet, in 
asserting his innocence, charges his conviction to the 
yellow journals. Doubtless the emulation and enterprise 
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of these newspapers aided importantly in bringing together 
the clues which finally made a case against Molineux. But, 
on the other hand, the sensational presentation of this trial in 
the yellow press was the prime cause of that hysterical sen- 
timent which has attended Molineux to the gates of Sing 
Sing, and is now clamoring for a reversal of the ver- 
dict. Here again the moralities are confused, and the yellow 
journals would seem to have performed only a qualified 
service. 

Speaking of Molineux—in whose innocence a good 
many people, including some experts, believe—I was in- 
formed lately, by a gentleman connected withthe District 
Attorney’s office, that as regards those officers directly con- 
cerned with the prosecution, there has never been, since 
the first indictment was obtained, the smallest doubt touch- 
ing the guilt of the condemned man. Recorder Goff be- 
lieves absolutely in it, and the hours he passed in the court- 
room signify only a slight portion of the labor and appli- 
cation he bestowed upon the case. It is pretty well known 
that the prosecution was in possession of evidence, chiefly 
in the form of photographic exhibits, which, if it were 
made public, would go far toward overcoming the roman- 
tic sentiment in favor of Molineux. Had a detence been 
attempted, it is probable that the prosecution would have 
shown its hand in this matter. It has been openly charged 
that some fpersons, influential in ‘politics, were associated 
with the female friends of Molineux and Barnet, and that 
they made a desperate and successful effort to have evi- 
dence showing a degenerate sort of immorality kept out of 
the trial. For the passions are all related and _ the 
sombre tragedy of this young man proves again how easy a 
step it is from lust to murder. 
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The Goulds, Castellane and Society 


ONE of Edmond About’s most charming novels deals 
with the experiences of a French woman of the bourgeoisie 
in trying to surmount the aristocratic barriers of the 
faubourg St. Germain. The lady had plenty of money, 
from a French standpoint, but she was never able to com- 
pass her desire, although she succeeded in marrying an old 
Marquis who, unfortunately, died before he could introduce 
his wife into the most exclusive circle of the French monde. 

Anna Gould, who has just been visiting the paternal 
island of Manhattan, has no such harrowing experiences to 
relate, though her talk has been much of the faubourg St. 
Germain. Thanks to her late foxy father—who, perhaps, 
never in his life gave athought tothe faubourg St. Germain 
—Anna, distinctly plain as she is and almost what the 
French would call /aide, made an easy conquest with her 
millions of her Count, the faubourg and all things belonging 
thereunto. The lesson of the little woman’s success is, 
doubtless, an inspiring’ one to her many-dollared sisters, 
emulous of similar alliances. Among these, indeed, she 
has sown a crop of envies and heart-burnings. Forhas she 
not told them that New York society is absolutely deficient 
in /a haute grace, the many nameless elegancies of the 
faubourg St. Germain; that the women here are woefully 
wanting in taste and the men in manners and distinction? 
As forthe men, ‘‘Mon dieu,’’ says the Countess, in her 
somewhat obvious French phrase, ‘‘I met innumerable 
Americans, but I married a Frenchman.’’ But gue veulez 
vous? Politeness is a matter of tradition and long descent 
in the faubourg. It is not to be got in a few years, like the 
fortune of theGoulds. It may be imparted, of course, for 
value received, and then in the faubourg the wife is re- 
ceived for the honor of her husband’s name. The entrée 
is not otherwise to be had, as About’s poor heroine found to 


her bitter cost. 
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There is something delightfully naive in the little Coun- 
tess’ depreciation of the society in which she was brought 
up, and even of the city in which her foxy father—a plebeian 
soul, if ever there was one—built the tortuous ladder of his 
greatness. She has a cool word of praise for her sister’s 
gifts to charity and the like, but—Mon dieu! again—how can 
she, the Countess, do such things with her money, when 
(the poor, dear Count scorning to have any of his own) it is 
all going to fit up that exquisite house of the Castellanes, 
a perfect model of the little Trianon? Is she not making 
the sacrifice that every woman of spirit and dollars is burn- 
ing to make—devoting her money to fortify the tradition of 
birth and breeding in the old world and thus conveying a 
tangible reproach to the vulgar democracy of the new? 
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What woman in your boasted Four Hundred would not be 
glad to change places with her to-day? Do you not run to 
see a creature like the Langtry, because, even, of her doubt- 
ful status in the Prince of Wales’ set? And as for money, 
is it not the next best thing in the world to the pride of 
rank and birth? 

Thus the measure of the little Gculd’s triumph, which 
fills her vain, shallow, little heart to overflowing and records 
her gratified ambition in all the vulgarism of print. And 
the Count, who so greatly exalted her in return for the 
millions so honorably achieved by the late Jay Gould,—the 
Count said only one thing of importance during his late 
visit to these fortunate shores. That was when a reporter 
asked him if he had made any business arrangements with 
the Gould family looking to a final settlement of his own 
share—vparbleu! a delicate question. To which that sen- 
sible nobleman impatiently answered, ‘‘Diable/ I have not 
talked business for one minute since I came to this coun- 
try.’’ A confession which his Countess would have rated 
charming, though it would not agree well with the spiritual 
rest of her lamented father. 

se 
New Kinks in Notoriety 

THE newspaper interview, through the genius of Mr. 
Bennett’s journal, has taken on another form and one 
which more easily lends itself to the uses of the fakir. The 
Bennett variation is a sort of conversazione, or collective in- 
terview. Persons whose opinions are desired for publica- 
tion are grouped, given choice of their favorite holds, 
and then a stenographic report is made of the trouble. 
Ministers are thus induced to discuss, for the public edifica- 
tion, the problems of the new theology, and actresses of 
doubtful reputation to hold forth on the ethics of the stage. 

Here is another mark of the provincialism of New York. 
Such a twaddling performance would be scouted by the 
newspapers of any fourth-class city in the country. It 
would be hard to conceive a worse sin against the journal- 
istic conscience, but it goes here, as being of a piece with 
the rest. A mutual process of demoralization is going on 
between tLe flamboyant newspaper and the persons who 
live by the breath of notoriety. Even that edifying char- 
acter, Mrs. Langtry-DeBathe, unwittingly rebuked us the 
other day, when she said, in a combination interview: 
‘*You Americans make so much more of the stage, actors 
and actresses and their affairs than doour English people.’’ 

What a slap was this to the sensation-mongering press, 
and the theatrical entrepreneurs who make money out of all 
manner of nastiness! What a rebuke to the idly vicious 
society whose vulgar depravity of taste is responsible for 
much of this filthy catering! The country is at last under 
a real obligation to Mrs. Langtry-De Bathe, and, waiving 
the question of her own private character, should let her 
carry off her hard-earned American dollars without pro- 
test. 

Fe 
Harry Lehr’s Great Splurge 

La société s'amuse. A new thrill is hardly possible to 
the favored set of New York, weary of the degenerate 
drama, divorces, the rumors and occasions of such, and 
the various other customary palliatives of many-dollared 
leisure. Howbeit, a young man (this is at least the pre- 
ponderant opinion) has been found to entertain the ladies 
of the innermost circle. Nothing professional about it, 
however; the young man’s social position is of the best. 
Husbands all acquiesce, and lovers, without aqualm. Justa 
tame-cat-sort-of-man, the social reporters hasten to hy- 
phenate, in whose favor jealousy is disarmed, for men, it 
seems, are never fearful of a man who knows how to dress 
dolls and trim my lady’s hat. Women are usually fascina- 
ted, men repelled, by such an epicene rarity. So 
this present young man, concerning whom the 
society reporters have so much to say, has made an 
undoubted hit in his very peculiar specialty. His 
name is Hatry Lehr, and he is a new-comer to the 
town, hailing from Baltimore, where he had no discoverable 
social standing. What was worse, inthe Gothamite view, 
he had no money, and, for some time after his induction 
into New York society, actually plied the vocation of a wet 
goods drummer. How this personable young man broke 
into the Four Hundred is thus far an unwritten story, but 
it is certain he is there, ‘‘playing on velvet,’’ as it were, and 
discharging, with fine tact, the singular functions of a male 
society chaperon and entertainer. 

Y oung Mr. Lehr is described as an universal favorite— 
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indeed a sort of plaything for the ladies—a harmless one, 
it is carefully added. He has a pretty talent in the way of 
getting up novel entertainments for the b/asé folk of Upper 
Tendom, and he is credited with having introduced some 
audacious vaudeville ‘‘features’’ at the banquets of the rich. 
Mr. Lehr, it is said, can himself tell naughty little stories 
in a fetching way, but is no more dangerous than a person 
of the third sex. Mrs. Astor has given him the social 
accolade, and the newspapers have printed pictures showing 
this enviable young man seated familiarly with the grand 
dame in a flower-decked automobile. (I have already re- 
marked the spirited emulation in newspaper photography, 
which exists between the women of society and the women 
of the stage. Anna Gould missed a point here, for this 
most shocking of vulgarities is unknown to the faubourg. ) 

Moreover, it is even said that Mr. Lehr, not long ago, in- 

duced Mrs. Astor to take a fable a’hote dinner, to which she 

had not previously condescended in twenty years. All of 

which is as unimportant as it should be, society chiefly 

proving its prerogative in trifles. Young Mr. Lehr has 

many to envy him his rather anomalous position, and he 

will require all the nerve with which nature has richly en- 

dowed him in order to hold the fickle fancy of his patrician 

patronesses. 

Doubtless it is a result of the envy inspired by young 
Mr. Lehr’s dazzling success that the men about town talk 
of him ina sort of ‘‘Green Carnation’’ dialect that would 
not be fit for my lady’s ear, and will not bear a more ex- 
plicit reference in this letter. 

New York, Feb. 24th, 1900. 
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TO EUROPE BY RAIL, 


Michael Monahan. 





MR. HEAFFORD’S SPLENDID V/SION. 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad, is the 

poet par excellence of the railroad business of the 
United States, and the fine thing about his imaginativeness 
is that it is inevitably reducible to practicality. His latest 
glimpse of ‘‘the vision splendid,’’ as set forth in an inter- 
view in the Chicago Fost, is that very soon we shall all be 
able to travel to Europe by an all-rail route. It isn’t his 
latest, either, for he says he had it when but a boy and 
these later years seem to be bringing about conditions for 
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its realization. 

Forty years ago, Mr. Heafford’s idea was that a rail- 
road would be built directly west from Chicago to San 
Francisco, thence north along the coast line to Bering 
Strait, crossing into Russia, and thence in a southwesterly 
direction to St. Petersburg or Moscow, Berlin or Vienna, 
and Paris, thence by tunnel under the English channel to 
London, and all parts of Great Britain. What have the 
forty years done to Mr. Heafford’s idea? Practically 
demonstrated its eminent feasibility. 

Before 1870, there was a road from Chicago to San 
Francisco. In the last ten years lines have been estab- 
lished between San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and Van- 
couver, B. C. Rail lines from Chicago, by way of St. Paul 
to Seattle, and Vancouver have materially shortened the 
route in distance and time, so that one may go to Vancou- 
ver from Chicago, by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
to St. Paul, thence to Vancouver by the Northern Pacific 
or Great Northern. 

Mr. Heafford expects that the Canadian government 
will build a road direct to the Alaskan boundary line, and 
that, from that point,this country or its capitalists will build 
a road to Bering Strait. The Strait is only forty miles 
wide at its narrowest, while at its widest, the Aleutian 
islands are strung out almost all the way to the Kamschatka 
shore, like the foundations for the piers of a bridge. It is 
even possible that ferriage might be established as at 
Detrvit. A look atthe map will show that Mr. Heafford’s 
scheme is practical. 

Russian trains would meet ours on the Siberian 
shore and the passengers would be whirled along over the 
Trans-Siberian railroad to St. Petersburg. The Trans- 
Siberian road is to be completed next year. Mr. Heafford 
has found that Prince Michael Hilkoff has much sympathy 
with the project of binding Russia and the United States 
by bonds of steel-rails: And the Trans-Siberian road is 


practically American, for its rails, construction, equipment 
and locomotives are all American. 
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Mr. Heafford says that if the United States and Canada 
will unite to push a road from Vancouver to Bering Strait, 
the all rail route to and through Europe may be completed 
in 1910. Here are Mr. Heafford’s estimated distances: 
Chicago, by way of Seattle and Vancouver,to Bering Strait, 
5,000 miles; Bering Strait to St. Petersburg, 6,910 miles; 
St. Petersburg to Berlin, 983 miles; Berlin to Paris, 667 
miles. Total, 13.560 miles. 

Mr. Heafford estimates that at an ordinary rate of 
speed it would require eight days to travel from Chicago to 
Bering Strait; thirteen days from the Strait to St. Peters- 
burg; less than one and one-fourth days from St. Peters- 
burg to Berlin; three-fourths of a day from Berlin to Paris. 


Total from Chicago to Paris, twenty-three days. 
By adding eight hours from Paris to London, four 
from London to Liverpool, five days, eight hours 


from Liverpool to New York, and_ twenty-four 
hours from New York to Chicago, the result is that the 
trip around the world has been made in a few hours less 
than thirty days. Jules Verne’s ‘‘eighty days’’ are nothing. 

Mr. Heafford shows us how the thing can be done, 
but away back in the days of the Astor fur companya 
voyaguer left St. Louis afoot, and made his way to St. 
Petersburg inside of eight months, and the early chroni- 
lers of that deed foresaw the same thing which Mr. 
Heafford reduces to a business proposition. It is even 
probable that Benton had the voyaguer’s trip in mind when, 
pointing to the West, he said; ‘‘There is the East: there 
is India.’’ 
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FROM THE CITY OF LIGHT. 





(MIRROR Correspondence.) 
De Maupassant’s Father 

HE newspapers of Paris recently announced the 
T_T death of M. Gustave de Maupassant, at Monte 
Carlo. According to the press articles, the de- 
ceased, the father of the well-known author, Guy de 
Maupassant, has been suffering from ill-health for a long 
time, and leading a very isolated and quiet life. Owing to 
a faux pas on his part, his wife found herself compelled to 
separate from him, and to superintend the education of 
hertwo sons alone. She grieved for a long time after the 
separation, but, in spite of the efforts of friends of the 
family, she would not consent toa reconciliation. He had 
offended and wounded her too much; he had failed in his 
duties and obligations as a husband, and while she contin- 
ued to think of him, in her lonely hours, with fond and 
lingering affection, it was, in her opinion, the better policy 

that the life of each one be lived alone. 

It is stated, however, that Madame Maupassant fell into 
a very paroxysm of grief, when she received the intelli- 
gence of her husband’s death, for he was still her 
husband, as she had never instituted legal proceed- 
ings for divorce. With tears streaming down her 
face, she lamented having been absent from her husband’s 
death-bed, and unable to comfort him during his last hour, 
when he called for the woman he had loved in his youth. 

Madame de Maupassant herself is afflicted with a 
lingering disease and practically unable to leave her rooms. 
Her thoughts are constantly reverting to her two sons, who 
are both dead. The weary hours are whiled away with 
reading the works of Guy, the author of ‘‘Bel-Ami’’ and 
‘‘)’Inutile Beauté.’’ Her little library contains almost noth- 
ing beyond the literary productions of her gifted son, who, 
it is said, used to submit all his stories to the consideration 
and criticism of his mother before delivering them to the 
publishers. 

Herve de Maupassant, the second son, would probably 
have made a name for himself in botanical studies, if 
death had not grasped him in the prime of life and while 
deeply absorbed in his studies. Madame Laure de Mau- 
passant passes the remaining days of her lonely life in her 
beautifully located villa near Nice. Her visitors are very 
few, and her only companion is a charming young girl, a 
distant relation of the family. 


et 
Monks In Politics 
THE trial and conviction of twelve of the Assumptionist 
fathers, of which the dispatches have informed you, has 
produced a great sensation which will not fade away very 
soon. Even the bitterest enemies of the Government 
admit that there was ample proof of the treasonable designs 








and machinations of the order and that the court’s sentence 


was just. There are some French Bishops and Arch- 
bishops who endeavor to embarrass M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
the Premier, in connection with his proceedings against 
the Assumptionists, but it is safe to say that the people, as 
a whole, endorse the action of the Government. It is be- 
yond dispute that the order has been prosecuted solely, 
because of political cabals and of the adoption of an anti- 
national attitude. The coolest headed Catholics do not pre- 
tend that the trial was persecution. The political activity 
of the fathers dates from 1883, when La Croix, their press- 
organ, was founded. This paper adopted a most venomous 
attitude towards the Government, and even dared to defy 
the instructions of the Pope, who, it is stated, discounte- 
nanced any efforts to compromise the church with politics. 
The paper’s attitude was disgracefully incendiary and 
blackguardly. 

The trial proved that the Assumptionists formed their 
own election committees’ and acted a /’Americaine inthe 
matter of furthering their political designs and increasing 
their influence among the voters of the country. The 
method employed by them would do honor to an American 
ward-boss, and put Hanna, Platt, Quay & Co. to blush. 
Some of their committees acted under'the name and style 
of ‘‘Comité de Croix,’’ ‘‘Ligue de l’Ave Maria,’’ ‘‘Co- 
mité Notre Dame du Salut,’’ etc., etc. 

In one of their electoral circulars the following re- 
markable passage could be read: ‘‘We are certain that, 
with the aid of God and the efforts of Christian woman, 
we can prolong our struggle and secure the funds necessary 
for that purpose. We are also certain that we will suc- 
ceed in preparing honest elections and assist the country in 
extricating itself from its present unfortunate entangle- 
ment. There should be no difficulty in organizing com- 
mittees in every town and village, according to the system 
prescribed by our constitution. It is only essential that a 
beginning be made.’’ Thus_ revolutionary politics 
masqueraded as religion. 

The Government has resolved to adopt rigorous meas- 
ures from now on, and closely to supervise all religious 
organizations of this kind. Neither a monarchy nor 
a republic would permit religious orders to dabble in 
politics and to influence voters by rousing their religious 
beliefs and prejudices. It is feared that the affair will 
lead to an accentuation of the hatred existing in certain 
classes of the population against Catholicism and to an 
intensifying of political strife and bitterness. It is said, 
with what truth it is impossible to say, that the Pope has 
refused to countenance any general Catholic movement of 
sympathy with the Assumptionists. Voyageur. 

Paris, February 3d, 1900. 
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TO HAVE AND TO HOLD. 





MISS JOHNSTON’S NOVEL. 





[For the MIRROR. | 

INCE our writers have taken to exploiting colonial 
S times for book material, and have gone into every 
phase of its life and every class and condition of its 
people for heroes and heroines upon whom to drape the 
garments of fancy, a colonial story now must needs be more 
dependent upon the literary genius of the author than upon 
the bare interest of the narrative. Indians, court-life, 
plantation doings, massacres and politics—we know them 
all, and therefore so much greater is the story-weaver who 
can take the same men and women and surroundings, and 
by the potency of his literary touch shift and change the 
familiar scenes and people into a tapestry of fiction as 
delightful as if it were all new. It is this which makes the 
charm of Winston Churchill’s ‘‘Richard Carvel,’’ it is this 
which made Mary Johnston’s ‘‘Prisoners of Hope’’ one of 
the most successful books of last year, and it is this same 
charm of touch, which we call style, that will carry her new 
story, ‘‘To Have and to Hold,’’ even beyond the goal 

reached by ‘‘Prisoners of Hope.’’ 

Not that the bare narrative is not thrilling in itself. Those 
were thrilling times and seasons when our forefathers slept 
ever with a sword and musket handy; but in the hands ot 
an ordinary writer the very environment would suggest a 
temptation to the melodramatic and penny-dreadful. There- 
fore, the more praise to the pen that gives us good literature 
along with the ‘‘thrill.’’ 

Not the least of Mary Johnston’s gifts is her power of 
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nierpreting nature in her forest guise and in her milder 
ds. It is not the woods as we know them that she de- 
ts for us; it is the forest almost primeval that still holds 

e secrets of days when none but her own children knew 

r fastnesses and her pathways. And it is worth much to 

; who read when the one who writes can take us, too, into 

the stillness and spell of that which we can never see in the 
flesh, since, for us have the forests been cleared, and her 
-ecrets revealed, and there are no more solitudes among us 
where only the wild creatures and red men roamed. For us 
there is the never-ending surf-beat of human voices and 
human labor; no night is so still that we lose the conscious- 
ness of an ever-present, ever-restless spirit of life; for 
them—those old voyagers, adventurers, gentlemen and 
what-not of England—the intoxication of a world as new as 
was Eden to Adam. Andso even from the opening sen- 
tences of this new book of Mary Johnston’s one would fain 
be grateful, that—if but for the time it takes toread it—he, 
too, can live in the New and drink in its exhilaration. 

‘‘Death,’’ says she, ‘‘is not more still than is this Virginia 
land in the hour when the sun has sunk away, and 
it is black beneath the trees, and the stars brighten slowly 
and softly one by one. The birds that sing all day have 
hushed, and the horned owls, the monster frogs, and that 
strange and ominous fowl (if fowl it be, and not, as some 
assert, a spirit damned) which we English call the whip- 
poor-will, are yet silent. Later the wolf will howl, and the 
panther scream, but now there is no sound. The winds 
are laid, and the restless leaves droop and are quiet. The 
low lap of the water among the reeds is like the breathing 
of one who sleeps in his watch beside the dead.’’ 

It was in this Virginian country, in the year 1621, that 
Ralph Percy, gentleman, threw dice as to whether he should 
go to Jamestown or not and wed oneof the maids, whom Sir 
Edwin Sandys had sent over as wives for the colonists, and 
as the dice so ruled, that did he, and went to Jamestown 
and paid his hundred and twenty pounds of tobacco for a 
lass who looked like a Puritan and yet who had a flash in 
in her eye that said ‘‘beware!’’ She threw off all pretense 
when he had taken her home and threw herself upon 
his mercy and gentlemanly honor. She was no maid of low 
degree, but one who, to escape a desperate peril at court, 
had come in this disguise, hoping to die on the voyage across. 
And so a strange life began for the two in the Virginian 
wilds, she, a wife but in name; he, defending her with his 
name and sword and daily growing to love her and her 
beauty and brilliancy. 

The whole story is out when my Lord Carnal, a minion 
of James, who had replaced Buckingham in royal favor, 
arrives in the colony in search of the runaway, Lady 
Jocelyn Leigh, a ward of the king, who had promised her to 
him in marriage. That she is now Mistress Percy does not 
daunt him; divorces are easily obtained, when one is in 
royal favor, and, as tor Master Percy, there is always the 
Tower, if one resists overmuch or is obnoxiously in the way. 

My Lord demands the lady,and the Governor, who only 
takes orders from the Company, bids him await such orders 
from England,and there begins a deadly game of parry and 
thrust between the two men, Ralph Percy, who had married 
Jocelyn Leigh,and Lord Carnal who has sworn to possess her. 

Given the foregoing as the motif for a plot in such an en- 
vironment as that of the Virginian colony in 1621l,and there 
can be readily seen a most expansive scope for thrilling 
situations outside of the passion, distrust and hatred toward 
each other which dominated the two men. And that the 
author is unaware or neglectful of such possibilities no one 
who has read ‘‘Prisoners of Hope’’ will harbor as an idea 
for a moment. 

Thus it is that Captain Percy and the woman who bears 
his name elect to face fortune together and to drink of the 
same cup of fate, and while they await the orders which 
are intended to take her to England, the forgiven ward of 
the King, and him a prisoner in irons, they pass 
through perils of flood, perils of savages and, deadliest ot 
all, perils of an unprincipled scoundrel's lust for revenge. 

One would not spoil the story by telling overmuch, and, 
as said before, the bare narrative is the least of its charm. 
There are other characters scarcely subordinate in their 
fine drawing to the principal three; there are no historical 
discrepancies, and yet there is the delicious mellow light of 
romance that makes critical periods so much pleasanter to 
look back upon than to live through. There are friend- 
ships described that touch one more than love, since they 
bear love’s pain without its recompense and, at last, there is 


an ending, such as there should be, when this woman for 
whom alph Percy, gentleman and bravest of men, had suf- 
fered so much, is his at last, in very truth. 
“I love thee,’’ she says, ‘‘I will always love thee. My 
head may lie upon thy breast, but my heart lies at thy feet.’’ 
Frances Porcher. 
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A MARKET TO “COPPER.” 





COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE COPPER EXCITEMENT. 





(For the MIRROR.) 
HE attention of speculative communities has, for some 
T_T time, been centering on the copper market. The 
violent declines in copper mining securities during 
the past five months are generally believed to have been due 
to the efforts of Standard Oil interests, who are desirous 
of effecting an amalgamation of the copper trade and re- 
sorting to all sorts of tricks and intrigues to accomplish 
their purpose. Many timid holders of copper securities 
have been forced to liquidate at big losses, the depre- 
ciation, in the aggregate, amounting to about $300,000,000, 
so far. Shrewd people, however, refused to be hood- 
winked by the representations of paid agents of the oil 
magnates, and have certainly reason to congratulate them- 
selves on their foresight and courage, for the market for 
copper securities has lately displayed arising tendency 
again, notwithstanding a slight reaction in the value of the 
metal. 

There is a strong suspicion that the value of copper has 
been most adroitly manipulated and advanced to an un- 
warranted degree. Some months ago, the metal sold at 
18 cents, but it has since declined to about l6 cents. The 
officials of the Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. are authority 
tor the statement that a further decline cannot be pre- 
vented, and that, if it should materialize, they will still be 
able to sell their product at a handsome profit. They are, 
in fact, underbidding Standard Oil companies in the open 
market, both in this country and in Europe,and the result of 
the struggle will be watched with great interest. The ruling 
high value has greatly increased the production of copper 
and it is hard to believe that a good-sized reaction can 
be prevented, when the consumptive demand displays signs 
of falling off. It can be stated, on most excellent authority, 
that supplies of the metal will go on increasing from month 
to month as long as present conditions and prices prevail. 
When the price hovered around 18 cents, considerable 
quantities of copper were shipped from England to the 
United States; now it is reported that the metal is 
being returned to England, because the market on this 
side of the Atlantic cannot absorb it. 

The machinations of the Standard Oil crowd in the cop- 
per market have been severely criticized of late. It is well 
known that the Rockefeller interests were responsible for 
the sharp rise in the value of the metal last summer, which 
was engineered for the purpose of inducing investors to 
to purchase holdings of copper mining stocks which 
had become too burdensome. If the same interests are 
now trying to force the price of the metal and securities 
downwards, it is a foregone conclusion that they have some 
deep-laid plans. The ventures of the Standard Oil crowd 
in the copper business have not been very successful or 
profitable so far. There are rumors that almost worthless 
properties have been bought at ridiculously high prices, 
and that the Rockefellers are now about to equalize matters 
through the absorption of valuable and paying mines on 
most advantageous terms. The latter object can be attained 
only through depressing the value of good securities to an 
undue extent and scaring timid people into parting with 
their holdings. 

Unquestionably, when a combination which has at its 
back such strong financial resources as are controlled by 
the Standard Oil people enters into the market of any 
specialty and undertakes the work of manipulation, it can 
compel wide fluctuations in prices. Whatever may be the 
weaknesses of this combination, garrulousness is not 
one of them. Those who bought copper shares on the 
basis of Standard Oil talk, some months ago, are certainly 
no better informed now, concerning the intentions of that 
combination, than they were a year ago. The methods of 
the Standard Oil people have been, from first to last, those 
of a ‘blind pool.’’ They officially promised nothing, com- 
mitted themselves to nothing, and have always refused to 
make official, lucid statements. Investors who follow the 





advices of the oil magnates, or listen to their representa- 
tions with a docile ear, are running great risks. They 
should know by this time that if there is any money to be 
made, the Standard Oil people will make it, if they can, for 
themselves, with practically no regard for the wishes or 
sufferings of those who have been deluded into investing. 
To be kept in entire ignorance of what those in control of 
various corporations are proposing to do, and to have, at 
the same time, reasonable assurance that their proceedings, 
whatever they may be, will be controlled, not by the wish 
to benefit others, but to enrich themselves, is not a pleasing 
position for any shareholder in a company toenjoy. The 
small investor has no rights which the Standard Oil in- 
terests are expected to consider or to protect. 

However, there is little or no probability that the Rocke- 
fellers will be any more successful than was the Secretran 
Syndicate in the effort to control the copper market. Irre- 
spective of foreign competition, the Amalgamated Co. 
(controlled by the Standard Oil people) has a most power- 
ful and wealthy antagonist in the Calumet & Hecla Min- 
ing Co., which is a very close corporation, and which, it is 
safe to say, will never enter any syndicate or syndicates, 
being content to conduct its own affairs independently and 
to sell its product in the open market at what it will bring. 
The largest individual copper producer in the world is 
probably Mr. W. A. Clark, of Montana, who is at present 
enjoying great newspaper notoriety, because of the methods 
of his election to the senate, and who controls the 
Butte and United Verde mines. Some time ago, it was 
announced that Mr. Clark had not the remotest intention 
of entering any copper combination. It is, therefore, diffi- 
cult to understand how the Standard Oil clique intends to 
acquire complete control of the trade and a dominant posi- 
tion in the regulation of values. 

The price of copper, like that of everything else, will, 
in the end, be controlled by the law of supply and demand, 
and to defy or circumvent that law for any length of time 
is beyond the power of any combine in the world, no mat- 
ter what wealth or resources it may have at its command. 

Francis A. Huter. 
eee 


AN AMERICAN ESSAYIST. 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE LATE WALTER BLACKBURN 
HARTE. 





(For the MIRROR.) 


HAT only harvester who has no prejudices, Death, 

T has taken to him an American writer, Walter 

Blackburn Harte, whose writings and whose life 

have been one sombre struggle against the various little 
gods of Grub street. 

Walter Harte was of the study, an analyst who strove to 
prick the world’s bubbles, while sitting in the shadows of 
seclusion. His career, as it comes back to me now, was 
one long combat against odds. The strongest odds against 
him were those he put up himself, for he refused, at all 
times, to try success by way of sycophancy. Indeed, it 
must be said that even where he was dealing with a friend, 
he refused to adapt himself. That, in fine, was the secret 
of his failures. He would not adapt himself. I remember 
how a mutual friend, a man anxious in all ways possible to 
serve Harte, came to me once with ashrug and a lift of the 
eyebrows. ‘‘The man’s impossible,’’ he said. ‘‘I asked him 
to do me a thousand words on a certain subject, and he sent 
me an article long enough to fill my entire magazine’ I 
know what Harte would have replied, had he not been of a 
temperament that took refusal to print his essay as merely 
an addition to the blows of fate he constantly expected. 
He would have averred that the subject given him was one 
that could not possibly be decently treated in less space, 
that to limit himself to the absurd exigencies of this or that 
paper was to tamper with tke spirit of his art. There was 
the secret of the failure of Walter Blackburne Harte; he 
was a man meant utterly for books, in an age when books 
can only be written by men who, if they have not haply 
some bread-winning quite remote from literature, must 
keep the wolf away by journalism. 

The few who read that book of strong essays ‘‘Medita- 
tions In Motley,’’ will realize how exactly its author was the 
bookman and not the writer of marketable trifles. Once 
well enamored of his subject, and he needed room, he was 
like the Nilghai in ‘‘The Light That Failed:’’ he took a 
mile to turnin. But, as result, one had an essay that was 
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profound, sincere, and fairly rounded-upits subject. Those 
essays in the ‘‘Meditations In Motley,’’ notably the one on 
‘‘Prejudice,’’ rank with the very best of the serious prose 
essays written in America. These are no dainty vaultings 
into one’s subject over the ‘‘happy’’ quotation that shall 
smack of the dilletante and the scholiast; no delicate titiva- 
tion of one’s text, after the manner of Mr. Birrell or Miss 
Repplier; no summing up of the whole matter in the space 
of a few coruscant pages that fill you with amaze at the 
author’s cleverness—most fatal attribute! —and yet leave you 
utterly convinced of—nothing. Walter Harte was ever 
serious. His essays have the ancient, Fleet Street manner; 
he was a revivalist of the Johnson heaviness of touch. Yet, 
in England they thought well of his book. Mr. Zangwill 
praised it publicly and heartily; so did many lesser men. 
But do you suppose that could help a book that was pub- 
lished by the wrong people? The last letter that ever I had 
from Harte told me that he had burned or thrown away the 
remnants of that sad edition, the monument to the bad 
faith and misdirected energies of the Arena Publishing Co. 


I wonder where, to-day, you can buy a copy of ‘‘Medita- . 


tions In Motley?’’ On some remote bookstall, perhaps, but 
nowhere else. And yet the book, as real literature, is so 
vastly more valuable than the hundreds of successful 
trumperies that publishers are foisting on the public! 

Some of the best work that Harte did is not to be found 
even inthe ‘‘Meditations.’’ It was while he was assistant 
editor of the New England Magazine that he wrote his glowing 
essay on Ambrose Bierce, which is still, perhaps, the only 
seriously critical appreciation of that writer. Only, those 
who kept files of the Vew England Magazine during the early 
nineties, or, at least, preserved the ‘‘In a Corner at Dods- 
ley’s’’ papers of Harte’s, are able to refresh themselves 
with perusal of that fine essay. 

From the New England, Harte passed to the Arena, and 
eventually added a little pamphlet-magazine of his own, 
The Fly-Leaf, to the many that had taken the Chap-Book for 
example. The immediate and real financial success that 
came to this little monthly voice of his was probably the 
best time in the life of Walter Blackburn Harte. The 
success of his little venture was such that another of the 
pamphleteers induced him to bring the FAly-Leaf from Bos- 
ton and join it to the concern already existing in East 
Aurora. But the partnership was not a happy one. Harte 
stayed in East Aurora eighteen days. The partnership 
and its dissolution had killed the Aly-Leaf—the one page in 
Harte’s career that was bright. From that time to the day 
of his death Harte struggled vainly against the power of 
circumstance. He wrecked his health in the strain of 
newspaper reporting; he fought against illness and mis- 
fortunes, and he died, I fear, confirmed most bitterly in 
that sad philosophy of despair that even his brightest mo- 
ments merely glossed. 

Of the charlatans there are ever enough, and there 
should be genuine sorrow among all who have the cause of 
American letters at heart over the going from us of that 
strong and earnest essayist, the author of ‘‘Meditations In 
Motley.’’ We who knew him were wont, I dare say, too 
often to dismiss him from our thoughts, and from our 
convivialities—the which he rarely joined—as a ‘‘queer 
fellow, a slow, melancholy sort.’’ His pale face and the 
constant hint he gave of one whose spirit far outweighed 
his body made him not quite unlike the Hamlet that is 
imaged to such as hold that prince to have been pale and 
thin. 

Do you remember the dedication in ‘‘Meditations In 
Motley?’’ To the Devil and Dame Chance, was Harte’s 
bitter introduction. The jest was never forgiven him by 
either. 

& 


This reference to the late W. B. Harte was written 
half a twelve-month since, for the Criterion, of New York. 
The fact that the article, intrinsically of as timely a nature 
as any obituary in any newspaper, was neither printed nor 
returned untila few days ago—lI write this in February, 
1900—is one of many similar curiosities of editorial 
policy that have resulted in wiping the Criterion from the 
list of the weeklies as, long since, it was wiped from the 
general esteem. Since there has, however, been but little 
adequate or kindly mention of Mr. Harte elsewhere, my 
words are reprinted here almost exactly as I first meant them. 
What I wrote in the first impulse following Harte’s death 
still withstands the analysis of time and cooler criticism. 

Percival Pollard. 
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WHAT GREAT BRITAIN WILL ASK. 





CONCESSIONS IN ALASKA FOR HERS IN NICARAGUA, 





(For the MIRROR.) 


tilating themselves for or against the Hay- Paunce- 

fote treaty, in the newspspers, it may be interesting 
to readers of the MIRROR to know that the treaty, which 
is believed to be a forerunner of an Anglo-American 
alliance, is not so regarded in England. Shortly after the 
treaty was submitted, this paper said that it would be well 
to wait to see what Great Britain would ask in return for 
her abandonment of a right to object to our exclusive con- 
trolof a canal through the Isthmus. The idea that the 
British government gave upits long contention, for pure 
love and good-will, is not held by such a journal of English 
opinion as the London Saturday Review. That journal 
scoffs atthe ideathat anything Great Britain could do 
would earn the good-will of the people of the United 
States. 

‘Before the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was signed,’’ says 
the Saturday Review, ‘‘Great Britain believed that she had 
certain claims to the Mosquito Coast. She had gone so far 
as to enforce them by armed intervention. For the pur- 
pose of effecting this treaty she consented to give them up, 
and undoubtedly anyone who studies the map will see that 
the protectorate of the Mosquito Coast was a very valuable 
asset indeed in the bargain. We gave, therefore, some- 
thing most substantial in exchange for the American prom- 
ise not to ‘obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive con- 
trol over the (projected) ship canal,’ a promise which was, 
of course, bilateral. In consenting, therefore, to release 
the United States from their share of the bargain we not 
only give up our right to hold them to it, but waive the claim 
we might make in equity to some compensation. We hear 
from the thick-and-thin supporters of our present policy 
that we have merely given up a ‘barren right of objec- 
tion.’ There is no such thing as a barren right in inter- 
national relations, when that right is solemnly guaranteed by 
treaty between two great nations. It is true that one or the 
other party may ignore it, if it likes to take the risk, but 
that one nation chooses to break its word is not to admit 
that any right under treaty is barren if the other knows 
how toemploy it to advantage. That was evidently the 
view taken by our Government last year. Our consent to 
waive ourrights under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was 
made conditional on the settlement of other points of ditfer- 
ence. It was the Alaska Boundary dispute which caused 
the negotiations to prove abortive. The attempt, therefore, 
to come to any agreement fell through owing to the refusal 
of the United States to meet us half-way in Alaska. We 
retired for a time from the field, still retaining the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty as important material to barter for a sub- 
stantial return. A year later we have absolutely surren- 
dered our position and leave it in the hands of the United 
States.’’ 

The paper from which the above quotation is taken, 
admits that Great Britain has done Mr. McKinley a good 
turn. Noone will deny that Mr. Hay has gained a diplom- 
atic success. But Great Britain gave even more effectual 
assistance at the time of the war with Spain and has little 
enough to show in return. ‘‘We are to rely,’’ it says, 
‘‘solely upon the friendship which our concessions will 
create.’’ And then the declaration is made that ‘‘the plain 
test of the matter is whether we are one hair’s breadth 
nearer to a satisfactory adjustment of the Alaskan diffi- 
culty than we were last year? Is there any prospect that 
the Senate will ratify any concessions to Canada in Alaska 
because we have yielded in Nicaragua?”’ 

Here we have the cue and clew to British concessions. 
The British Government wants the Alaskan gold fields and 
possibly an Alaskan harbor or two. The Saturday Review 
does not expect to get anything in return for the abrogation 
of some phases of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. It realizes 


i many great authorities on international law are ven- 


“that many Americans say to England: ‘You recede from 


your position of last year, not because you love us more, 
but because you are involved heavily in South Africa and 
wish to avoid complications in Amesica.’’ The paper be- 
lieves that ‘‘the Imperialism of the present Administration 
is by no means beloved throughout the States. With that 
policy we have succeeded in identifying ourselves in the 
public mind of America. Add to this that a majority of the 


people and the newspapers outside of New York are opposed 
to our proceedings in South Africa. Whether our conces- 
sions will moderate their distrust we more than doubt.’’ 
The treaty is now in danger because Great Britain has not 
made concessions enough. The neutrality clauses are too 
stringent and the denial of a right to fortify does not Satisfy 
the demand to ‘‘control’’ as set out in the Republican plat- 
form at the last Presidential election. The Saturday Review 
gravely fears that there may be truth in the claim that the 
English have no motives but pure benevolence. 

The thing for Americans to watch out for is a treaty 
concerning the differences with Great Britain in Alaska. 
It is pure folly to suppose that the British government has 
done anything for us out of sheer good-will, or that it be- 
lieves concessions for that purpose would be effective. 
Great Britain is not giving something for nothing, espe- 
cially not to a people who will not be placated. The value 
of the article trom which so many quotations are here made 
is that it is written to discredit the British government for 
its alleged love and good-will for this country. We shall find 
that Great Britain will ask a quid pro quo, when her present 
troubles are off her hands. And the Alaskan boundary 
demand will be the ‘‘quid.’’ 
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AN IDYLL OF PARIS AND SPRING. 





(Translated for the MirRoR from the French of Th. Toppy, by 
A. Lenalie.) 

LINE was a brunette with blue eyes. She was the 

A the typical, young, Parisian shop-girl, bright and 

frolicsome, with a sensitive heart, a mocking 

spirit, laughing at everything, weeping for no reason, wak- 

ing with a smile, and going to sleep with a song on her 
lips. 

She detested work, yet plied her needle for twelve 
hours per day. She was a born gourmand, yet was content 
with fried potatoes. And a natural coquette, yet wore 
cotton gowns. 

I do not know whether she adored meas much as she 
said, but I do know that I loved her with all my heart and 
soul, 

O, my little Aline, I wonder what has become of you, 
since you were lost to me? 

And if you are still living, do you sometimes think of 
the friend to whom youswore eternal love? Do vou stil! 
remember our former days of youth? 

Do you remember that epoch when we had no care, 
other than joyously to bail the beginning of each day, 
when our projects for the future extended no further than 
the morrow? 

Yet why should you have completely forgotten me? I 
think of you very often, O sweet Aline. Truly, it was not 
I who was unfaithful. 

Alas! formerly I had but my heart to offer you, but I 
gave it wholly to you. Since then I have reclaimed it, 
though not completely, for I have never been able to erase 
from heart or memory an image and a name forever dear. 

Lean upon your hand that white forehead that must 
now be somewhat lined. Remain alone with your memories. 
Raise your eyes, forever blue, towards the pure sky, 
swept with white drifts of cloud, borne by the East wind. 
The stars are shining out. Look again always 
fixedly at the same point, as I am doing at this moment. 

A slight, phantom figure roves about a little chamber. 
The figure is yours. The chamber is mine. And you 
came to see me, to recall to my mind a promise. 

I had proposed,—and you had agreed,—that, onthe first 
fine spring day, we should go together into the country to 
roam in the sunshine. 

‘*Monsieur Toto,’’ said you,—(you called me Toto, 
then, do you remember? )—I have come to tell you that to- 
morrow will be Sunday, and that I am very desirous of go- 
ing to Robinson . . . will you take me there? 

I drew you to me and eagerly kissed your 
pretty fingers . . . Ithanked you athousand times 
over for your:graciousness. . . . 

Nevertheless, a shade of anxiety passed over my counte- 
nance for an instant, and you perceivedit. . . 

‘‘One would say that my proposition does not exactly 
please you,’’ you exclaimed. 

I replied with a look so tender that you held my fore- 
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: | LIKE A TWO-EDGED SWORD, 


Cutting either way, St. Louis’ Great Cash- 
Selling Dry Goods House meets the problem | 
of ‘‘betwixt seasons.’?’ Every day brings | 
accessions to the Millinery, Wraps, Gloves, | 
Laces, Trimmings, Dress Goods, Silks, Wash | 


ae Le 


Goods, etc. Meanwhile, to make room, we 
are sacrificing many things that are good for 
balance of winter and rs ne. wear. 
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GREAT REMODELED STORE. 


‘Some Rare Bargains That Will Go Quickly.’ 





LATEST SILKS. 


It is quite a common thing for | 
women who inspect our assort- 
ments of silks for the first time to 
express the greatest delight at the 
extent, beauty and daintiness of 
our selections, and our beautiful 
store with its perfect light is a fit 
place to show them. Here are 
values worthy of your attention. | 
BLACK AND COLORED TAFFE- | 

| 
| 


Superb Showing of fe 
| 


TINES, 19-inch—Worth 
to-day 65c 50c 
BLACK TAFFETAS, 24-inch—a 


75¢ | 
FOULARD SILKS. 


The Last shipment of 160 pieces 
just received—the seasou’s favorites, 
in the most elegant of patterns | 
aud styles, confined solely to us. 


75c anv 65c YARD. 
BLACK GRENADINE SILKS. | 


This isa Grenadine year beyond 
a doubt and here we offer 
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good strong cloth with an extra 
finish—Worth to-day $1.00...At 





A Large Purchase 


Suits in tight-fitting and fly-front effects, with the new open fan-back skirt, jacket lined throughout 
with best grade Skinner’s satin, skirt lined with percaline, velvet faced, waistband of silk, 
strictly man-tailored and a perfect fitting suit, all sizes, 32 to 42.. ; 


New Suits, New Jackets, New Skirts. 


You'll find some very great values, in the very latest spring styles, in our 


great Cloak and Suit Room this week. 


Man-Tailored Suits at $10.00. 


of Ladies’ Cheviot Serge Suits, in navy blue and black, ena- | 
bles us to give exceptional value for $70,00 


Spring Jackets at $7.95, $10.00 and $12.50. 


A full line of New Spring Fly Front Tan Covert Cloth Jackets, splendidly made and handsomely 
lined with best satin, a beauty for the money ....... 

A grand assortment of this Spring’s Fly Frout Black Serge Jackets. lined with best quality oe 
silk, strictly up-to-date in every particular,and one that will prove a big seller : 

| Beautiful Serge Jackets, Eton style, and lined throughout with silk taffeta, spumatetied first-class in 
every way, cut in the latest and most fashionable style ae 


This i is Strictly a Dry Goods House. 
A Vast Helpful Store to this Big Community. 


| Every dollars’ worth of goods herein was | 

bought with an eye to the needs of our patrons; 
bought for cash and sold for cash; goods that 

| can be guaranteed, and that are sold at honest 
prices. Whatever you see in our advertise- 
ments you find in our store. 


PLUMS FROM OUR 
| Great Handkerchief Sale. 


Children’s Handkerchiefs,colored 
border and colored border ini- 
tials, white hemstitched initials 

| and all pure linen white hem- 

| stitched, and worth 10c to 
12yc each . 


| Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, all linen, 
solid mourning hemstitched,all 


linen white hemstitched, white 
revere and drawn corners hem- 
stitched, and all linen revere 
handkerchiefs, worth from 12'¢ 
20c to 25c each : 2€ 


| 
| 
| Men’s White Hemstitched Initials, 
| 


$10.00 


also plain white hemstitched 
all linen, regular value from 15c 
25c to 35c each.. 


Ladies’ White Hemstitched Ini- 
tials, plain white hemstitched. 
fancy lace edge designs, and 
fancy embroidered hemstitched 
all linen handkerchiefs,regu- I7c 
lar prices from 30c to 35c each.. 

Ladies’ White Fancy Lace effects, 
linen centers, with fancy foot- 
ing edges, fine hand-embroid- 
ered hemstitched and fancy 
embroidered scallop edge, all 
linen, they are worth from 
50¢ to $1, 00 each ; 23¢ 


at 94.95 
, $10.00 
at $12. 30 
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head between your hands and sian a long kiss upon it, 
. then you ran quickly away. 

And I remained pensive and abstracted. 

Alas! my pocket was empty, and pleasure parties are ex- 
pensive. 

What to do? Borrow of a comrade? I knew the state 
of their finances at the endof the month, only too well. 
Ask a loan of my patron? He never paid anything in 
advance. 

Suddenly an idea came to me! 

I had some winter clothes that were no longer needed 
in the spring. I thought, if I sell these to the old clothes 
peddler he will, at least, give me a few crowns for them. 

And as there were numbers of them passing by my 
windows every day, I had only to wait awhile till one came 
along. 

I sent a note tothe office where I worked, asking to 
be excused, then searched on the hooks that served me as 
portmanteaus, and, having extracted from them a heavy 
vest and overcoat, I sat ddwn to wait. 

The two garments were neatly spread out on the back 
of a chair, and I listened at the window for the cry of the 
ambulant merchant who should convert my winter cover- 
ings into money. 

Fatality! This day they remained invisible, and you may 
well believe I kept watch conscientiously. I had com- 
menced to think it would be better to seek a pawn-shop, 
than to wait longer fora peddler, who, probably, would not 
pass this way, when my door opened—and Aline appeared, 
again. 

She cried: ‘‘I saw you at your window! Why haven’t 
you been to the office? Are you ill? Have you lost your 
position? I haven’t time to stop. I’m in a hurry—work 
to return. Are you struck speechless? How strangely you 
look at me! What are those clothes doing there, spread 
out on the chair? Monsieur, you are hiding something 
from me! You no longer care for me.’’ 

I was forced to contess the truth. Then Aline scolded 


me, and opposed the sale of my clothes. 
After along discussion she agreed that I should dis- 


B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS CO., Die ia Washington Avenue and St. 
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pose of the overcoat, which was considerably worn, but it 
was understood that she should make the bargain, because 
men never know how to treat with these peddlers, but ac- 
cept the first sum offered. 

Together we leaned on the window-sill, watching the 
street. 

Some grey clouds gathered in the sky. 

‘‘Those clouds announce rain,’’ said Aline. 

“Oh! ao, no,’’? I replied, ‘‘they are too high; 
sign of fair weather.’’ 

Involuntarily, I passed my arm around my little friend’s 
waist. 

‘*No, Toto, be good or I will go.’’ 

Then I tried to steal a kiss, Aline drew away quickly. 

‘‘Tease!’’ I cried. 

Aline withdrew from the window, and started to go. I 
stood in front of the door to prevent her. She looked at 
me coldly, then surveyed me with a disdaintul air. 

I felt my heart contract with pain, and moved aside to 
leave the passage clear. Aline advanced a few steps to- 
wards the door, then turned. I do not know what she 
read in the expression of my eyes;—sadness, perhaps; 
love, without doubt. She ran back to me. 

‘It is you who are unkind,” she said. 

A tear fell on her hand, but it was not she who wept. 
She hid her pretty face on my shoulder, then looked ten- 
derly into my eyes. Hereyes shone. Her cheeks flamed 
rosily and a ray of sunlight lit up the brown braids of 
hair. 

O happy moments of youth! Fleeting days, that yet leave 
so enduring a memory! Spring-tide of life, when the un- 
selfish hearts expands in love-light, like a flower in the sun- 
light! Blessed be Thou—tbrice blessed!—who art Illu- 
sion, that divine mirage, and the golden dream of hope! 

Later, when the storms of life have bruised all that is 
most beautiful in man, when enthusiasm and generous 
sentiments have been displaced by cold calculation and 
egotism, we shall revive these seductive phantoms of our 
youth, as the reflections of a period, all too quickly 
vanished. 


itis a 


Charles Street. 


In the hour when the cold winds of unfaith chill our 
souls, you will reappear to our enfeebled vision, O souvenirs 
of the past, to console us and to affirm that life exists not in 
the clay of our bodies, but in the magnetic ether of our 
souls, in the impalpable, the ideal—in love alone, since 
there, only, is found happiness. 

What said I, and what did you reply, O, my well-be- 
loved, in those few moments wherein our glances mingled, 
and all else disappeared—the earth as well as the sky? 

If you remember one of our words, one of our promises, 
remain silent. To repeat them would profane that sweet 
hour of our existence. 

There are words that the heart utters, but that the lips 
never pronounce. There are things that should not have 
witnesses, and should never be confessed. The most beau- 
tiful prayer is that which one voices mentally in the dark. 

How sweet this union of two souls!—and while we were 
plunged in an ecstasy of beatitude, forgetful of passing 
time, murmuring these sweet love-confessions—suddenly, 
through the street, resounded these well-known cries: — 

‘*Ole-clo’s!—Ole-clo’s! Got any old vests—pants—or shoes 
lo sell?—Ole.clo-o-e-s!" 

Verily, we were not thinking of the ole-clo’ man at this 
moment. How we cursed him inwardly! We tried not to 
listen, but,he shrieked so it was impossible to do otherwise’ 
Then, suddenly, how we laughed—especially you, droll 
child!, 

And, by turns, distrait, 
the ideal and the realistic, we said: 
is walking too fast. Let him go. 
Don’t laugh so. It isn’t my fault. 


annoyed, fluctuating between 

‘He is too late. He 
There will be another. 
ive that‘et fhe; ... . 


stupid thing—Ha! ha! ha! He has gone past! Call after 
him!”’ 
So I ran tothe window and called: ‘‘P’sitt. » past,” 


waving my arms like a windmill, but the peddler went on, 
and it was not to him that I sold my old coat after all. 

Ah! dear vanished one, on whose brown locks there 
are now, doubtless, snowy touches, Aline with the bluest 
eyes, do you remember this April morning and this ole’- 
clo’ man who came when we were not thinking of him? 
And do you sometimes think of me? 
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Mrs. William F.Sanders will entertain the 
Morning Etude on Friday, March 2d. 

Miss Ethel Ireland, of Commerce, Mo., is 
visiting her aunt, Mrs. W, B. Anderson. 

Miss Grace Cunningham is in Carlyle, IIl., 
where she is the guest of Miss Lena 
Schlafley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Western Bascome will leave 
Washington City soon, to visit friends in 
Philadelphia and Boston. 

The Acephalon euchre club was enter- 
tained on Friday afternoon at the residence 
of Mrs. I. G. W. Steedman. 

Mrs. Julius Walsh entertained a number 
of ladies at six-handed euchre last Friday, 
in honor of Mrs. Stuyvesant, of Kentucky. 

Mrs. Harriet Pitman, of the Hotel 
Sherwood, will leave in a short time for 
Texas, where she will spend a month with 
friends. 

Miss Clara Bain gavea_ six-handed pro- 
gressive euchre party on Monday afternoon 
in honor of Miss Marie Tracy, who leaves 
here this week. 

Mrs. Seth W. Cobb, accompanied by her 
daughter, Miss Josephine Cobb, left last week 
for Washington, D. C., where they will 
make a short stay. 

Mr.O. H. Peckham, of Westminster Place, 
gave a beautiful luncheon Tuesday before 
last to Miss Helen Dodd and Miss Myrtle 
Kauffman. About forty young ladies were 
present. 

Mrs. Warren Wick gave an at-home,on Fri- 
day afternoon, at her residence 5050 Maple 
avenue. Among her guests were Mrs. Will 
Currie, Mrs. Walter Hughes, Mrs. A. Har- 
ris, Mrs. Dr. Rhodes, Mrs. Lou Garnett, 
Mrs. Jennie Bunn, Miss Emma Dozier and 
Mrs. Evelyn Currie. 

Miss Grace Platt’s marriage to Dr. Ells- 
worth Stricken Smith at half past four o’clock 
on February 2lst., was one of the most 
fashionable events of that week, and society 
was well represented at the evening recep- 
tion. The bride is a beautiful girl, and 
ooked her best in her bridal finery. Miss 
Eleanor McNeely, of Philadelphia attended 
her as maid of honor, and Mr. De Mun 
Smith was best man. Misses Rita Maxon, 
Sadie Bryson, Eleanor McNeely, of Phila- 
delphia, Maude Curtis of Peoria, and Nellie 
Rockwell of Chicago, were bridesmaids, 
while Messrs. Ed Platt, Charles Platt, Sam 
Fordyce, John Cabanne and Dr. Sluder, 
were groomsmen. 

Mrs. Adiel S. Dodge was the hostess of a 
small, but unique entertainment, on Satur- 
day evening, given in honor of Mr. Dodge’s 
mother. Many relatives and a few friends 
gathered to join in a contest for the titles of 
books—authors both ancient and modern, 
One rather unusual feature was the painting 
of the prizes and designing of the titles, by 
Mrs. Dodge, senior. The rooms were redo- 
lent with the breath of early spring flowers. 
As an interesting feature of the occasion, 
Mrs. Dodge contributed a short poem, 
written on a card bearing the coat of arms 
of the family, as a souvenir. Among the 
invited guests were Mr. and Mrs. Adiel 
Sherwood, Mr. and Mrs. Webster, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest C. Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. Yea- 
man, of Ferguson, Mr. and Mrs. Whitney 
Layton, Mr. and Mrs. Ashley Cabell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jas. True, Mr. and Mrs. 
Geo. P. Jackson, Miss Tansey. 

Miss Alice Scudder, eldest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Elisha G. Scudder, was mar- 











_he Mirror. 


ried to Mr. Ellis Archer Hallett, of Chi- 
cago, on Monday evening, at the Second 
Baptist church, Rev. Dr. Boyd officiating. 
Miss Lucie Scudder was maid of honor and 
Mr. Herbert Hallett of New York best 
man, while the bridesmaids were, Misses 
Florence Hawley, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
Jessamine Barstow and Grace Gale, and 
the groomsmen, Messrs. Walter Greenwood, 
William Dean, Arthur Corbett and Prentiss 
Scudder. The bride, looking as fresh as a 
rose, wore a gown of white satin duchesse 
trimmed in pearls and point lace, and car- 
ried lilies of the valley. Miss Lucie Scud- 
der wore white silk mull and the other 
maids white lace over pink silk, and all 
carried shower bouquets of pink roses. <A 
reception followed the church ceremony, at 
the home of the bride, 3705 Delmar avenue, 
after which Mr. and Mrs. Hallett left for 
New York. 

Mrs. Duthiel Cabanne’s tea, on Monday 
afternoon, from four to six o’clock, was a 
very handsome affair and was given in honor 
of Miss Julia Cabanne, who is a very hand- 
some debutante with great, dark eyes and 
darker hair, the latter rolled back from her 
forehead in Pompadour style. She was very 
simply gowned in white organdie. Mrs. 
Randolph Hutchinson and Mrs. Charless 
Cabanne received with Mrs. Duthiel Cabanne 
and in the music room Mrs. Virginia Kay- 
ser and Miss Isabel Chenier dispensed 
punch, from a table decked with red and 
yellow tulips. In the dining-room Miss 
Lenore Scullin and Miss Grace Thomson 
presided at the table, which had a large 
centerpiece of Annunciation lilies, delicate 
green smilax and pale green ribbons. The 
candies, cherries, grapes, etc., were all of a 
lovely shade of green. The guests were 
several hundred in number, from the flower 
of St. Louis society, and wore some elegant 
toilettes. Mrs. Harrison Drummond’s gown, 
of deep red cloth trimmed in ermine, was 
one of the most noticeable in the room. 
With this was a large turban of white tulle 
trimmed in ermine and around her neck was 
a superb necklace of large, uncut emeralds, 
strung together with diamonds, the bracelet 
being used as an additional ornament on the 
bodice. 

Poker sets and cigar boxes in Oak and 
Mahogany with Sterling silver and gun 
metal trimmings are a novelty for gentlemen, 
and a complete line can be seen at J. Bolland 
Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club Building, 
Locust and Severth. 

Mrs. A. C. Cassidy, of 1221 North Grand 
avenne, gave a beautiful Colonial tea on 
Washington’s birthday. Mrs. Otto Forster 
and Mrs. Ernest Cramer, assisted in receiv- 
ing. The parlors were decorated with palms 
ana trailing vines, and in the library a large 
punch bowl was placed, presided over by 
Misses Frances Berry and Matilda Eno, 
both young ladies being gowned in white 
organdie made in the colonial style, with 
Martha Washington fichus, and thin white 
powdered wigs dressed in the magnificent 
tower effec‘, of that date. The guests were 
welcomed in the dining-room by Misses Lucy 
Hutchinson and Gertrude Rockwood, who 
also represented Colonial dames and looked 
extremely handsome. In each corner of the 
room was placed a dainty table, set with 
Colonial silver, and presided over by four 
beautiful girls, Misses Marie Bauduy, who 
served bouillon, Lucille Overstolz, tea, Vir- 
ginia Sanford, chocolate, and Miss Julia 
Eno, coffee. The artistic features of the 
affair were perfect. Mrs. Cassidy wore a 
handsome gown of rose-colored silk, the 
bodice made with atransparent guimp of 
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THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 


Fourth and Pine Streets. 


Capital, - -» 
Surplus, 


We solicit the 


_ 


- — $1,000,000.00 
‘ $500,000.00 


accounts of ladies, for whom a reception 


room with all conveniences is provided. 


black guipure lace, the pattern of which was 
outlined with gold, the yoke itself being, in 
turn, finished with rich fringe of the shade 
of the gown. Mrs. Forster wore a beautiful 
toilette of black, trimmed with a profusion 
of rare lace. Mrs. Cramer wore an all-white 
toilette. All of the young ladies assisting 
were dressed in the C olonial style, and were 
entirely in white, with the exception of Miss 
Bauduy, whose pretty frock was pervaded 
by adelicate pink glow, and Miss Sanford, 
who had billows of black lace upon her 
primrose gown. Among the guests who 
were present were Mesdames Thomas 
O’Reilly, Richard Barrett, Gib Carson, J. J. 
Broderick, Wm. Marion Reedy, Alexander 
DeMenil, James Guy Butler, Cullen Battle, 
J. K. Bauduy, Samuel Highleyman, Thomas 
W. O'Reilly, Clemens, Moon, Randolph 
Hutchinson, Misses Maud Moon, Corinne 
Francis, Emily Francis, Blanche Moriarty, 
Marie Wise, Blanche Wise, Martha Hutch- 
inson. Some very handsome gowns were 
worn at this function. Mrs. J. C. Moon 
wore an exquisite gas-light blue broadcloth, 
trimmed in sable fur and lace and a French 
hat of the same color with a lace crown. 
Miss Maud Moon’s gown was of pale pink 
broadcloth trimmed in lace, with a lovely 
hatin the pastel tints. Miss Drescher, of 
Hannibal, their guest, was in grey crepe, 
with a hat of drawn white silk. [|< 
ete | 

The big panniers of 1720 were worn with 

a ‘‘creaker,’’ a bustle made of linen cloth, 
trimmed and folded, which squeaked out- 
rageously with the lightest movement of the 
body. How horriblyinteresting! Now one 
of the merits of the shoes that are sold at 
Swope’s, 311 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo., U.S. A.—atter their merit of being 
best in fit, finish, style and price—is that 
they don’t ‘‘creak’’ or ‘‘squeak.’’ Fact. 
Try ’em, and see! : 
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DRAPERIES, 
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Orchestra CONSERVATORIUM, 
Latest Popular Music. 


Terms Moderate. 
Simkins —Cheer up, old man. There’s 
just as good fishin the seaas ever were 
caught. 
Tinkins—Perhaps there are; but what’s 
a fellow todo when he’s out of bait?’’— 
Chicago News. 


ee 
Fine imported French China fish sets, 
hand decorated, each plate showing a different, 
species of fish. $34 to $100 per set, at 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 






































Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
cust. 

Mrs. Everett Pattison Teasdale gave a 
progressive euchre party, on Thursday after- 
noon, at the Cabanne Club, in honor of Miss 
Sharpe, of Chicago. There were only four 
tables. 

Miss Eugenia Johnson, of Washington 
Boulevard, gave a whist party on Monday 
afternoon, when about twenty ladies played. 
Mesdames Eben Richards, Peyton Carr, H 
C.Noel and Herbert Dix received the prizes, 
which were books. The other players were, 
Mrs. Ashley D. Scott, Mrs. Harvey Mudd, 
Mrs. Will Barnett, Mrs. Charles Miller, 
Mrs. Saunders Norvell, Mrs. Lewis McCall, 
Mrs. Thos. Rodgers, Mrs. Alonzo Church, 
Mrs. Wm. Hardaway, Mrs. Goodman King, 
Mrs. Lewis Atkinson, Mrs. Dwight 
Filley, Mrs. Robert Atkinson and Miss 
Miss Nellie Richards. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. and Mrs. Homer 
Bassford gave an informal but delightful 
entertainment, in honor of Mrs. Bassford’s 
Bister, Mrs. Mina Phoebe Chase. Miss 
Chase was the belle of the evening, not be- 
cause she was the guest of honor, but for 
the fact of her unexcelled chic, freshness 
and simplicity of manner, her svelte figure 
and grace, and wonderful hair and complex- 
ion, in all of which she surpasses, far and 
away, any debutante of the season. 

Miss Martha Hutchinson gave an informal 
luncheon on last Friday afternoon, in honor 
of Miss Marie Tracy, who leaves this week 
to return to her home in Virginia. The 
table was very prettily set with handsome 
cut-glass and silver, and had for its center 
piece a large bunch of American beauty 
roses in a tall cut glass vase. Covers were 
laid for six, and at each plate was a single 
long-stemmed American beauty rose. The 
guests were, Mesdames Lindell Gordon, 
Walter Scott Hancock and Edward Butler, 
who with Misses Lucy and Martha Hutch- 
inson and Marie Tracy made up the full 
number. 

Mrs. John Ockerson and Mrs. Margaret 
Bent gave the last of their series of recep- 
tions on last Wednesday, Feb. 22d, when 
all the decorations were strictly patriotic. 
Mr. Charles Hoffman read very charmingly 
some of Ruth McEnery Stuart’s dialect 
stories. Among some of the guests were, 
Mrs. Hallie Cole Herbert, Mrs. Walker 
Evans, Jr., Miss Alice Meysenburg, Mrs. 
D. P. Rowland, Mrs. Jos. Kirkbride, Mrs. 
Aderton, Mrs. Franklin Armstrong, Mrs. 
Cullen Battle, Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
Mrs. Forrest Ferguson, Mrs. Ed. Goltra, 
Mrs. Lou Garnett, Mrs. John Watson, Mrs. 
George Warren Brown, Mrs. Robert Dula, 


Mrs. Selwyn Edgar, Jr., Mrs. Web 
Samuels, Mrs. Arthur Manny, Mrs. Jos. 
Fuqua. 


Mrs. Roger Scudder gave a tea last week 
in honor of Miss Kendall, of Houston, Tex., 
who is her guest. The receiving party were: 
Mrs. Scudder, Misses Kendall, Eliza Clen- 
dennin, Quita Bakewell, Mary Boyce, and 
Kate Johnson. Misses Billee Gilbert and 
Mamie Scudder served punch. The rooms 
were prettily decorated with palms and wild 
smilax; and in ihe dining room, violets were 
used in great profnsion. Among the guests 
were: Mesdames Otto Mersman, Charles 
Scudder, J. B. C. Lucas, Arthur Garrison, 
Russell Stanhope, John McCormack, J. L. 
D. Morrison, and George Von Schrader, 
Misses Corinne Francis, Emily Francis, 
Geraldine Dillon, Eugenia Johnson, Marie 
Carr, May Reid, Julia Cabanne, Virginia 





Sanford, Viola Robinson, Elise Sublette; 
Nellie Fisher, Fannie Carr. 

A number of young married women have 
organized a Thursday fortnightly euchre 
club, which will hold its second meeting at 
the residence of Mrs. Crews, of Verron 
avenue. Among the members are: Mesdames 
Charles Hoyle, Ed. Gorman, Ben Kimball, 
Ellen Bernoudy, Alex. Garesche, Theodore 
Benoist, Emma Garesche, Arthur Finlay, 
John Darst, Phil Von Phul, P. D. Cheney, 
Fred Fitzpatrick, Will Nicholls, Joseph 
Walthew, Julia Floyd Jones, Arthur 
Garesche, Rubine Bauduy, Herbert Dix, 
Thos. Crews, H. I. Bailey, Joseph Miller, 
Wa. Farrar and L. H. Laidley. 

Beautiful inspiring chimes. A new line 
of hall clocks with chimes which are hand- 
somer and lower in price than ever, at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
Building, Locust and Seventh. 

Miss Annie Taylor, the only daughter of 
Mrs. George Taylor, was married at 8 o’clock 
on Tuesday evening to Mr. James Kim- 
brough Jones, Jr., son of Senator Jones, 
of Washington City, Chairman of 
the National Democratic Committee. 
The wedding took place at the West End 
Hotel, and the ceremony was performed by 
the Rev. Archibald Carr. The bride was 
attended by Mrs. F. W. Plant, of Minne- 
apolis, as matron of honor, and Miss Julia 
Conway, of Arkansas, and Miss Virginia 
Davis, of Louisville, as bridesmaids. Mr. 
F. W. Plant was best man and Mr. O’Neill 
Shotwell and Dr. Leon Strauss, ushers. The 
bride was gracefully spirituelle in her mist- 
like gown of white blonde lace. The maids 
wore white organdie gowns and the matron 
a pink gown. The bride came in with her 
mother, the latter wearing an elegant gown 
of black silk appliqued on black net and 
worn over white satin, the white chiffon on 
the corsage embroidered in cut steel. The 
young couple have gone South to remain un- 
til the middle of March and will then go to 
Washington City, where they will reside and 
where Senator Jones and his wife will give 
them a large reception, March 17th. Sev- 
eral handsome entertainments were given to 
the bridal party,before the wedding. Last Fri- 
day Miss Lettie Parker gave them a luncheon, 
and on Saturday, Mrs. Jos. C. Taylor, gave 
a matinee breakfast at 12 o’clock, after 
which the ladies drove to the opera. On 
Monday morning, Mrs. Thomas McCormick 
gave them a violet luneheon. 

The closing cotillion of the Junior Club, 
took place on Monday evening. There were 
a number of feature figures, among which 
was a potato race, the runners chosen on 
both sides as from the college foot ball team, 
and greeted with a chorus of applause, and 
college yells. The two gentlemen were 
Messrs. Brown and Tune, and their respec- 


tive partners, Misses Elsie Ford and 
Clemence Clark. The prize was won 
by Mr. Brown and Miss Ford, and 


was a cunning miniature chafing dish, 
for the lady, and a silver match-safe for the 
gentleman. Miss Clark and her partner re- 
ceived the second prize, a trick walking 
cane for the gentleman and a large bouquet 
of violets tied with satin ribbon for the 
young lady. The favors for the cotillion 
were very pretty, being butterflies, dainty 
caps, silver horse shoes tied with ribbons, 
silver stirrups, paper whips, with long 
fringed lashes, and crowns studded with 
silver and gold stars. The chaperones of 
the club who were present were Mesdames 
Ben Kimball, Thomas O’Reilly, J. C. Van 
Blarcom, R. R. Hutchinson, Alfred Carr, 
Richard Barrett, Herbert Wagner. Mr. 
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ON BROADWAY, 
COR. LOCUST ST. 


SALE OF MUSIC BOXES 7% 


WEEK. 
THIS 


CYLINDER 
MUSIC 
BOX, 


Fine Rosewood 
Finish Case, 
7x14 inches, 
Plays 6 Airs, 

Regular Price, $10, 
During this 
Sale 


Only SS. 


Similar great 
Reductions in 
other Music Boxes 
ranging in price 
from 


$5.00 to $450.00 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, 88044’: 


aa Write for Catalogue—3000 Engravings—Mailed free. 
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Mrs. Gadabout—‘‘Our new servant is a 


The World’s ae Jewelry Establishment. 











Wagner, who has been the club president 


since its organization, received a unanimous | jewel. She cooks beautifully, is very econ- 
vote of thanks for the clever management of | omical, never goes out, and never talks 
the club since its initial ball. back.’’ 


Her Husband—“‘I wish I had met her 
before I was married.”’ 
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TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 
All druggists refund the money if it fails to 
cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on each 
box. 25c. 


Miss J. I. Lea, 
Scalp Treatment, } 
304 Century Building. 











Belding’s Knitting silk 
Belding’s Spool Silk, } 
Belding’s “New Process’ Wash Embroidery Silk. 


Always Buy the Best. 
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LOCAL DEMOCRATIC ROW. 

As one of the men who used to fix things 
hereabouts, in a political way, I cannot see 
what good is going to come of the reorgani- 
zation of the Democratic City Central Com. 
mittee. It’s all the other way. 

That reorganization turns the party over 
tothe bolters. Col. Ed. Butleris in the 
saddle. Col. Ed. Butler is the man who 
said his son Jim could have been appointed 
Excise Commissioner, if he would agree to 
give Governor Stephens the lion’s share of 
the fees of the office. Col. Ed Butler is 
hand-in-glove with Governor Stephens’ chief 
lieutenant, Harry Hawes. Col. Ed Butler 
bolted the party in’96; was a gold Democrat. 
He bolted John P. Collins’ nomination for 
office. He openly scratched Drabelle, a 
candidate for the Senate. Col. Ed Butler 
managed Meriwether’s independent canvass 
which defeated Edwin Harrison for Mayor, 
in 1897, and elected Ziegenhein, just as he 
bolted Glover and elected Nat Frank, some 
years back, to Congress. 

I’m not sure, but I think Mr. Hawes 
also supported the candidacy of Mr. Meri- 
wether, as did most of those ‘‘high-collar 
Lous”’ of the Jefferson Club. I know that 
Mr. Hawes opposed the appointment of 
Judge Marshall to the Supreme Bench, 
when it was a well-known fact that Mar- 
shall was the only lawyer who had nerve 
enough to defend Democrats, in trouble for 
political activity, in the courts. 

I don’t think bolters ought to be put in 
charge, especially when one of them has 
been so close to the present City Adminis- 
tration. I know Col. Butler is smart, but 
he’s toosmart. Andif he has captured the 
Jefferson Club, how are we Democrats any 
better off for clean politics than if Hugh 
Brady was running things? 

That dump of Ben Brady, Tom Barrett, 
Andy Blong and their friends was bad 
policy. That crowd can carry their wards. 
They can carry them not only at primaries, 
but at elections. They are the men who 
first took up for Dockery, for Governor. If 
they hadn’t, Stephens would have got the 
- town for Crow. Now the men who have rolled 
Barrett, Brady and Blong, and tried to 
swing things for Crow, want to get in con- 
trol, to} demand things from Dockery. 
Messrs. Hawes, McCaffery, Higgins and 
Stuever want to be confirmed in their present 
offices and, probably, to be reappointed. 
It’s a bad scheme to give the city organiza- 


tion into the hands of men who were 
opposed to Mr. Dockery’s nomination for 
Governor. They could ‘‘hold him up’’ for 


pledges of patronage , under threat to knife 
him at the polls, and he would be in poor 
shape to resist demands, knowing that, from 
the first, those fellows ‘‘didn’t like him, no- 
how.”’ 

The reorganization of the City Com- 
mittee is illegal, in so far as concerns the re- 
moval of Committeemen Crothers and Haney. 
Crothers was elected Committeeman by his 
ward, to serve for two years. He could be 
removed for cause. He was removed with- 
out cause. No affidavit was produced 
against him. His ward was not consulted. 
He was fired illegally. The action was an 
outrage on representation in Crothers’ ward. 
The 


Haney was wrongfully roiled, too. 
Committee elected him to _ represent 
the nineteenth ward, by unanimous vote. 
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The committee threw him out without pre- 
tense of charges. Both men are the vic- 
tims of arbitrary power. They were put 
out,solely to give Butler and Hawes control, 
and now Butler and Hawes are scheming 
against one another for supremacy. This 
means more trouble in the party. And the 
party is not too strong, with nostrife in the 
committee. Butler they say can get money. 
That’s granted. But the opposition says 
no one can get the money after Butler lays 
hands on it. It may go to help the Repub- 
licans, as in ’97, 

If the majority of the City Committee can 
remove the minority, where is the popular 
voice in the organization? How about the 
wards the removed men were elected from? 
Their choice is turned down by men from 
other wards. That isn’t Democracy. If 
the majority can throw out members of the 
minority, then there is no popular represen- 
tation. Mr. Hawes and Col. Butler and 
their crowd say who shall represent wards 
that have a right to elect their own repre- 


sentatives. That’s bossism for your life. 
Suppose Sam Cook were to have the 
State Committee majority shut out and 


remove all Stephens’ friends in that body. 
Yet Stephens’ friends in the City Committee 
go back on their former friends for 
Butler, who openly declared that Stephens 
wanted the big end of the Excise office 
boodle. 

Crothers and Haney are entitled to their 
seats. If ever the matter should be contes- 
ted they would be seated. Andif they 
were seated, their reinstalment wouldn’t 
give Blong, Barret and Brady a majority in 
the Committee. The party can’t afford to 
stand for such work. It can’t afford to 
make the tollowers of the three B’s ‘‘sore,’’ 
for those followers are experienced practical 
politicians who know how to get results on 
election day, and how to use the “‘harpoon.’’ 
The three B’s are solid with their supporters, 
who couldn’t be bought. It took ‘‘dough,”’ 
in lumps, to reorganize the Committee. The 
Butler-Hawes combination not only splits 
the Committee. It will split the Jefferson Club. 
The young fellows who have built up the 
club are not going to be delivered over to 
Butler, after all their work. They want 
neither Butler nor Hugh Brady, and they 
won’t be sold out by Mr. Hawes. And, 
finally, when Mr. Hawes has turned the 
matter over well in his mind, he will see 
that the chances are forty to one that Butler 
will roll him. Was there ever anyone But- 
ler didn’t roll, when it paid him to do it? 

The rights of the local organization are 
all with Barret and Blong and Brady, and 
if those rights are trampled on,,the Demo- 
crats won’t be able to elect oVegpentoner 
next November, or next April. 

The Committeeman. 
eet 

The reason why the LINDELL HOTEL 
RESTAURANT has become so popular with 
business men, is because of its fine cookery, 
its handsome, well-ventilated and comfort- 
able dining-hall, its first rate service and its 
reasonable prices. 
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‘‘There was a fire on the stage of a New 
York theatre the other night and one of the 


chorus girls had her trunks slightly 
scorched.’’ ‘‘Couldn’t they be- removed in 
time?’’ ‘‘No, she had ’em on.’’—Cleveland 


Plain Dealer. 
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in English. 


BY 
THE 


CASTLE SQUARE OPERA COMPANY, } 





EXPOSITION gies 0 e- # 


Sat. Mats., 25c, 50c, 75c. 
Boxes for Six, $5, $3. 


{ 100 American } 
Artists § 


Beautiful Production of Verdi’s Popular Work, 


LA TRAVIATA 
IL TROVATORE. (estiest. ) 
CARMEN. 


‘Monday, 
{ March 5, 
\ ‘i Monday, 
March 12, 


With a Strong Cast, and 
e The Great Singing Chorus. 


Season Seat Reservation with no Liability Except to Pay for Same One Week in Advance. 





HOPKINS’ 


BARGAIN MATINEES, 
BEST SEATS, 25c. 


“The Land of the Midnight Sun.” 
VICTORY BATEMAN & CO. ina New Sketch. 


WALLACE AND SISSON-VALMORE. 


10c—20c—30c. 





OLYMPIC’ CENTURY. 


THIS WEEK 


Mr. and Mrs. 


KENDAL, 


In Their New 
Comedy, 


NEXT WEEK 


Francis 
Wilson 


and his company 


Mon., Tues., Wed. 





“THE ELDER nights, 
MISS Cyrano de 
Bergerac. 
” 
BLOSSOM. Thurs.. Fri., Sat. 
nights and Saturday 
Only Matinee Matinee, 
Saturday. “Erminie.” 


THIS WEEK 


THE 


NEXT SUNDAY, 


ZANGWILL | rc mae 
P LAY Play 


Oliver 
Goldsmith 


Popular Matinee 


Children 
of the 
(ihetto. 





Wednesday. 
Wednesday and Regular Matinee 
Saturday Matinees. Saturday. 





A MARCHING SONG. 





(From the French of Paul Dérouléde.) 

[In a letter to the /ndependent, accompany- 
ing the following contribution, the trans- 
lator, Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, says: ‘‘This 
rondeau derives an interest from the fact that 
in the recent famous trial, with the reports 
of which the French papers have been 
filled, the author, along with Guerin and 
Buffet, was convicted of conspiracy to over- 
throw the republic, and has been sentenced 
to ten years’ banishment from France. As 
a violent political agitator Paul Dérouléde 
does not command our respect, but he has 
some reputation as a poet; and his friends 
may be grateful for the verdict, if in his 
exile he finds leisure to produce more such 
graceful rondeaux as this, beginning: 

“Sou la grand place du village 
Nous passames tambour battant.’ ”’ 
As onward through the village square 
Our column tramped with tapping drum, 
I spied, with those who came to stare, 
A maid who cried, with winsome air 
And laughing lips, a rosy pair: 
“Courage, lads!’? Quick as speech could 
come: 
‘‘Courage?’’ I said; ‘‘I’d have my share 
If I might kiss a face so fair.’’ 
She eyed me, arch and debonair, 
Then turned her cheek, and said: ‘‘Take 
some.”’ 
More I’d have had, and some to spare, 
But onward through the village square 

Our column tramped with tapping dru 
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Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 





FAUST & SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 








We Control 


and 
rate 


PLACES. 
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THE STANDARD 


The Vaudeville House of the West. 
NicuT aT 8. Marinee Every Day ar 2. 
HARRY BRYANT’S 


AUSTRALIAN BURLESQUERS. 


The bill includes 
KENNEDY 2 QUATRELLI 
Masters of the Juggling World. 
NELSON, GLINSERETTI 2 DEMONIO 

Acrobatic and Grotesque Comedians, in their 


Pantomimic Farce, 
“Frolics in a Cafe Chantante.”’ 


EvirH—QUINCY SISTERS-—NELLIE 
The Charming and Vicacious Ingenues. 
Sam COLLINS, MINNIE CLINE &€ RaSTUS 
In their new absurdity, entitled 
“The Professor’s Visit.”’ 

EONA URLINE 
Balladist par excellence. 

Harry G.—BRYANT @ YALE—ANNA 
In ‘‘Just Married.” 


CHARLEY BANKS aud others. 





Next Week commencing Sunday Matinee, 
March 4, 


SOCIAL MAID CO. 


Second Season. % 
OLYMPIC THEATER. Yy 14 
Every Sunday at 3 p. m. f 


Weil’s Concert Band. 


ADMISSION, 25 Cenrs. 








First Street-Railway Magnate—‘‘This in- 
crease in traffic means that we must get 
more cars.’’ Second Street-Railway Magnate— 
We'll put more straps in the 
old.’’— Bazar. 





Fulton Market, 610 Olive Street. 

Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street. 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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Will Look Bright and Clean after Washing if You Use.... 


and Brainerd & Armstrong Wash Silks 


Guaranteed Fast Colors. Beautiful and Continuous Lustre. 


Che Original and Only Genuine Wash Silkseee 


8G@S-USED by the BEST TEACHERS and ART SCHOOLS 
and Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. vt vt vt 


Corticelli Knitting and Crochet Sik, supers and Unequaled. 
Corticelli Spool SiK, Longes; Strongest and Smoothest. The Best Dressmakers use and recommend it. BSc 

§MF Manufactured at the Greatest Silk Mills in the World. 3g 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





Stuart Robson has at last found a play that 
is a play, and, at the same time, suits his 
peculiarities. Augustus Thomas wrote the 
play. Robson plays the title role, Oliver 
Goldsmith. The production is dainty, 
humorous, picturesque, pathetic—all in the 
best literary style. It is beautifully cos- 
tuned ani elaborately staged, and the Chi- 
cago critics enthusiastically said it was ‘‘the 
best comedy since Sheridan.’’ It gives us 
savor of the quality of ‘‘The Deserted Vil- 
lage,’’? ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,’’ ‘‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’’ and Augustus Thomas 
is the man best qualified to reproduce that 
atmosphere. The cast is notable. Twenty- 
five players will appear in ‘‘Oliver Gold- 
snith,’’ the most important roles 
entrusted to Henry E. Dixey, Walter Hale, 
Henry A. Weaver, Sr., Beaumont Smith, 
Clifford Leigh, Ogden Stevens, Jeffreys 
Lewis, Ellen Mortimer and Florence Rock- 
well. The Robson engagement, next week, 
at the Century, beginning Sunday night, 
cannot but appeal to the best theatrical taste 
of this community. 

Fd 

The first half of next week, Francis Wil- 
son and his company will appear at the 
Olympic, in a comic opera founded in 
‘(Cyrano de Bergerac.’?’ The comic opera 
chances in the famous play must be pretty 
plain to all. The Rostand story is ideally 
conceived for burlesque purposes. Wilson’s 
genius is just the one for snch funning as 
‘‘Cyrano’’ in comic opera suggests. Wilson 
is popular. Harry Smith wrote the libretto; 
Victor Herbert, the music. This is a happy 
combination. The second half of the week 
will see a revival of ‘‘Erminie,’’ the opera 
he made and the opera that made him. Miss 
Pauline Hall and Miss Jennie Weathersby 
are to appear in their original creations. 
There are a number of others in Mr. Wilson’s 
support who have been more or less identified 
with the career of ‘‘Erminie’’ in this coun- 
try, notably Mr. William Broderick, whose 
Ravennes is one of the features of the pro- 
duction. The important role of Javotte will 
enlist the talent of Miss Lulu Glaser. The 
Wilson organization is especially strong in 
scenery this season and promises a most de- 
lightful week. 

ad 

The third and last of the Verdi trio will 
be given the coming week at Music Hall by 
the Castle Square Opera Company in a 





repetition of ‘‘I1 Trovatore,’’ which was given 
so successfully the second week of the season, 
last November. The opera will be given 
with much the same cast as appeared pre- 
viously, except that Miss Grace Golden and 
Miss Mary Carrington as well as Miss Nor- 
wood will alternate in the role of Leonora. 
Mr. Sheehan, as_ before, will be the 
Manrico, alternately with Harry Davies and 
William Foran, the new tenor. Mr. Luck- 
stone, a hit in the former presentation, will 
alternate with Mr. Hinshaw in the role of 
the Count di Luna. In the minor roles there 
will be some changes, but as a whole, the 
cast shows little change from that of last 
November. As before, the scenic effects 
will be of the highest order and the presen- 
tation a complete one. Following ‘‘Il 
Trovatore’’ will come Bizet’s ‘‘Carmen,’’ 
with a strong cast, including Miss Grace 
Golden and Mme. Selma Kronold in the 
title role, while Mr. Sheehan will appear in 
the tenor role. Following is the cast for 
Il Trovatore’s principal characters: 
Leonora, Grace Golden, Adelaide Norwood, 
Mary Carrington; Azucena, Mary Linck, 
Della Niven; Manrico, Joseph F. Sheehan, 
William Foran, Harry Davies; Count di 
Luna, Harry Luckstone, W. W. Hinshaw; 
Ferrando. Francis J. Boyle. 
ae 

‘‘My Friend From India,’’ Victory Bate- 
man in vaudeville, and the strong specialty 
bill at Hopkins’ this week have done the rec- 
ord business of the season. Miss Bateman’s 
friends have turned out in numbers. Next 
week the company will put on ‘‘The Land of 
the Midnight Sun,’’ dramatized from Hall 
Caine’s novel, ‘‘The Bondman,’’ the first 
time in stock. It abounds in strong situa- 
tions, and will give Miss Evesson, Mr. Free- 
man, and the other membeas of the company 
an excellent opportunity to distinguish them- 
selves. It will be mounted in elaborate 
style. The week’s vaudeville will be headed 
again by Victory Bateman and her company, 
in a new vaudevillesketch. Oscar P. Sisson 
and Esther Wallace, popular on the big 
eastern circuits, have a novel sketch, and 
Valmore, the entertainer, will have an in- 
teresting turn. Preparations for the produc- 
tion of ‘Quo Vadis’’ and ‘‘Sapho’’ are now 
under way. Col. Hopkins’ Chicago Com- 
pany put on ‘‘Quo Vadis’’ last Sunday to a 
record house. 


e 





The Australian Burlesquers are doing a 
big business at the Standard this week. The 


o'll is one of the strongest presented at 
Manager Butler’s theater this season, one 
of the strong features being the work of 
Nelson, Glimserretti and Damino. Next 
week commencing Sunday matinee, March 
4th, the Social Maid Company will hold the 
boards for a week. 
se st Ut 
A restaurant where the cooking is always 
of the very best, where the service is always 
prompt, where the dining-room is bright, 
elegant and comfortable, where the prices 
are always moderate. Suchisthe LINDELL 
HOTEL RESTAURANT. 


ee 
CHESS AND INSANITY. 





The lapse into insanity of William Steinitz, 
the great chess player, at the age of 62, isa 
sad ending to a career which, in its chosen 
field, was truly remarkable. 

He has been a devotee to the king of 
games since his boyhood and for the past 
forty years has stood in the front rank of 
those who played it. For twenty-five years 
he has been champion of America, and in 
that period has conquered experts in the in- 
tellectual pastime in nearly every country in 
the world. 

His fate is strangely paralleled by the 
great American chess champion of a genera- 
tion ago, Paul Morphy, who, for years before 
his death, was the undisputed Napoleon of 
the game. Morphy, also, lapsed into in- 
sanity, but at a much earlier age than 
Steinitz had attained when he was overtaken 
by mental decay. 

The similar fates of these two men, how- 
ever, should not deter mankind from learn- 
ing the mimic strategy that can be displayed 
between contending kings and queens, 
bishops, knights, rooks and pawns. It isa 
chivalrous and a diverting pastime tor such 
as have the leisure and the liking to indulge 
init. But, like the problem of perpetual 
motion, it should not be studied and experi- 
mented with to the exclusion of every other 
occupation. 

Steinitz and Morphy made this mistake. 
They lived, read, breathed, thought and 
dreamed chess, until the strain exhausted 
the resources of their mentality and drove 
them into madness. Chess, like the juice 
of the grape, is excellent, so long as it is not 
carried to excess.—Kansas City Times. 
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An open door to success in desi ning 


interior decorations, embroidery, 
china, wall paper, carpets, menus, 
dinner cards, engraving, lithogra ph- 


ing, book covers, _advertisements, 
stained glass, modeling, etc., is our 
special course in é 


Ornamental Design 
TAUCHT BY MAIL 


Attractive, well-paid work for women.’ 
ake the course in your leisure time for 
It_ will 


culture or for a working career. 
i Easy 


fit youto make home beautiful. 
payments. Write for circular. 
International (orresnondence Schools, 
Box 12°4, 

Scranton, Pa, 
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AN ULTERIOR OBJECT. 





A youth I lately met upon the street, 

A youth to me well knowr.—-I love him not— 
Not overmuch, at least; yet I, full sweet 
And courtly, smiled on him. He said he’d 

got 
A story—something new, which he’d relate— 
‘A gleesome jest, i’ faith! A merry jape!’’ 
So said he, smirking idiot-like. (I hate 
Fis sappy, witless leer.) Ere I could 
"scape 
He told his tale—a very senseless yarn, 
A sorry, antiquated anecdote 
That e’en in'childhood was not worth a darn— 
From sense and wit and worth alike remote. 
But I, with hollow laughter, roared amain 
And held my straining sides and smote 
my thigh 
And wiped my eyes and whooped and laughed 
again, 
Chuckled and sniggered, tittered joyously, 
Protesting, cachinnating, ’twas a gem, 
The best one I had heard for many moons, 
A pure lalapaloosa and a stem- 
Winder, b’gosh, and other things. Eftsoons 
I left him. Would you ask the reason why 
I counterfeited this excessive glee? 
His father views me with a baleful eye, 
His sister, she is all the worldto me. 
Chicago Record. 
ze et 
Mesh Chatelaine bags, Corinthian gold or 
French grey finish or in gun metal, $3.75 to 
$20, at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 


Locust. 
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Mrs. Hoon (indignantly): ‘‘I wonder why 
Mrs. Gabbleton doesn’t mind her own busi- 
ness?’’ Mr.Hoon: ‘‘One reason is that she 
has no mind, and another is that she has no 





Sterling Silverware—Mermod&Jaccard’s. 


business.’’ 
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MUSIC. 





Verdi’s earlier work should have preced- 
ed his ‘‘Aida’’ in the Castle Square reper- 
The greatness of the later work, the 
as the 


tory. 
splendor of the mountings as well 
richness of the musical setting overshadow 
the simple prettiness of the ‘‘Traviata’’ 
score and make more apparent its poly- 
phonic poverty, its rudimentary harmoniza- 
tion, and further cheapen its haunting 
hand-organ melodies. But these hand. 
organ melodies are pretty and pleasing; it 
is only the contrast with the sumptuousness 
of the new Verdi that giyes the old so 
shabby, down-at-the-heels an air, musically 
speaking. 

There is certainly nothing shabby about 
‘¢Traviata’’ at Music Hall this week, ocular- 
ly considered. Mr. Temple has put his 
operatic Camille into the powder-and-patches 
period, thereby giving opportunity for 
picture-costuming, which, by the way, has 
its advantages and disadvantages. Some 
women, and most men, simply cannot wear 
white wigs gracefully, and the majority of 
the chorus and some of the principals are 
freakish sights in this toggery. Miss de 
Treville who appeared as Violetfa wore a 
particularly stiff, unbecoming wig that quite 
distracted one during the first act. 

In the garden scene and the last act, how- 
ever, she was becomingly garbed, and noth- 
ing marred her effective acting and singing, 
Violetta is a part well-suited to the dainty 
little prima donna, and while her acting de- 
veloped no particular depth or emotional 
power, it was effective and far superior to 
that usually seen on the operatic stage. She 
sang brilliantly in the first act and with 
much pathos in the other acts, and won much 
approval from the audience. Hinshaw was 
eminently satisfactory as Germont the Duval 
pere of the opera. His work gains steadily 
and easily ranks with that of any member of 
the Castle Square Company. The colossal 
basso cantante is one of the cleanest, most 
legitimate, singers on the operatic stage to- 
day, and his virtues as a vocalist are many 
and conspicuous. His enunciation is per- 
fection, he sings with absolute ease in all 
registers of his voice, the tone quality is 
always agreeable, the volume and power at 
all times sufficient without even a suspicion 
of forcing, his tone production is flawless, he 
phrases like a musician, and colors his tone 
like an artist. What Hinshaw needs is_a 
little more fire in his acting, more grace in 
movement and, posturing, and if he can 
acyuire these, a great career is before him. 
Barron Berthald sang well as Armand or 
Alfred, as he is called, and the other mem- 
bers of the cast acquitted themselves credit- 
ably. 

Tuesday evening the voluptuous Norwood, 
a new tenor with a big voice, and Luckstone 
were heard. 

wt 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 

Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, almost 
overwhelming in its tonal and harmonic 
magnificence, enthusiastically performed by 
the orchestra, was the feature of the Choral 
Symphony concert last week. Sherwood 
played well, but no pianist could have 
saved the Raff concerts from falling flat, 
after the stupendous, absorbing symphony, 
and the piano he used marred his perform- 
ance still further. The tone coloring and 
massive chord work his admirers claim for 
him were not in evidence in the thin, wooden 
tones of the instrument on which he played. 
Sherwood, however, is a representative 











American pianist, and his work was received 
with respect. 

The Brema recital, Saturday, was a rare 
treat. The famous singer gave a truly great 
interpretation of a great program. Her 
Brahms song, the Tschaikowsky, and the 
Schumann cycle were memorable numbers 
and thoroughly appreciated by the cultured 
audience. With Brema, evidently, the end 
justifies the means. She seemed to use her 
throat cruelly at times in making effects, but 
she never failed to give a clear exposition 
of her intention. Brema’s voice is not a 
great one. The middle register is hollow, 
and throughout the tone quality is hardly 
agreeable, but she does wonderful things 
with it. She has a magnetic personality 
and the power of convincing her hearers 
of her sincerity, qualities far more precious 
than beauty of tone. This superb artist 
was adequately accompanied by Mr. Ernst 
after the first numbers, the Schumann being 
particularly well played. 
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AT THE HUGHEY SCHOOL. 


SHERWOOD 





Sherwood had a busy day on Friday, his 
one day in St. Louis. A reception was 
given in his honor by Mrs. F. E. Hughey 
and Miss Mae Acton at five o’clock, and up 
to that time he examined pupils in Mrs. 
Hughey’s school of Music Culture. Mrs. 
Hughey, who was a Sherwood pupil, has a 
music school at the Conservatorium,in which 
the method of instruction unites the most 
thorough physical and psychical culture. 
This school was formerly operated by Mrs. 
Hughey in Philadelphia, where Mr. Sher- 
wood regularly gave supplementary lessons 
to Mrs. Hughey’s advanced classes, and 
during his stay here the famous pianist and 
teacher thoroughly reviewed the work of the 
pupils, and complimented Mrs. Hughey 
highly on the originality and successof her 
method. The aim of this school is to make 
thoughtful, self-reliant musicians. Music is 
resolved for investigation into three 
divisions, Rythmics, Melodics and Dyna- 
mics. Composition is required from the be- 
ginning, and pupils are taken through the 
various grades, and encouraged to try for 
Fellow’s and Master’s degrees in the Amer- 
ican College of Musicians. 


ad 
TRUTH ABOUT THE ODEON. 





A large amount of nonsense has been 
printed and talked, lately, concerning the 
safety, or rather the lack of it, of the Odéon. 
There are those who seem to think that a 
sensible and experienced architect would 
deliberately plan and build, at his own ex- 
pense and with his entire fortune, an opera- 
house and office building which would go up 
in smoke, without a moment’s warning, and 
ruin his reputation as an architect, to say 
nothing of the financial loss which it would 
cause him. That such is not the case is well 
known to those who are familiar with the 
plans and the construction of the Odéon. It 
is a fact that there has been some contro- 
versy with the Building Commissioner and 
that he has insisted upon certain work being 
completed in the building at the earliest pos- 
sible date. He has never considered the 
building dangerous to human life, has been 
a frequent attendant at the concerts given 
in it from week to week, and is an enthusi- 
astic admirer of its many beauties and ex- 
cellences. He has not been satisfied with 
the slow progress made in completing the 
building and has felt, especially since the 
Odéon Company was organized, that valuable 
time was being allowed to slip by, unim- 
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THE WORLD’S 
WONDER. 
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A True Solvent. 


physical man beyond a parallel in history. 
climate. 


ISHAM S #¥ 
CALIFORN| AWATERS OF LIFE 


Nature has compounded in this water healing properties which produce best results upon 








2 ‘Springs on 
Mt. San Miguel, 
NEAR 


San Diego, Cal. 


These waters are tasteless and never spoil in any 


A FEW OF THE DISEASES !T CURES. 


Rhematism, Gout, Neuralgia, Stomach, Bladder and Kidney Diseases, Bright’s Diabetes where 
all hope has fled, Dyspepsia inits worst forms, Liver, Costiveness, Piles, Ovarian Trouble, and 


even Paralysis, yield to its wonderful effects. 
posits and uric acid. 


Dissolves and Eliminates gall-stones, chalky de- 


FOR SKIN DISEASES. 


Kezema, Scrofula and Blackheads, drink three glasses a day and bathe the affected parts, 
allowing the water to dry upon and penetrate the skin. 


FOR REMOVING DANDRUFF. 


Drink the water, bathe the head and rub the scalp briskly with finger tips (using nothing else 
on the head,) and it will remove the Dandruff entirely ina very few days, and cure the scalp of 


disease or soreness. 


ISHAM WATER CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE SOUTHWEST, 


331 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


E, H. BALMER, General Agent. 


Correspondence and interviews solicited. 


Reference, Pamphlet and full information free. 





proved, during which the building might be 
completed. He desires that it shall be com- 
pleted and that a licence shall be granted in 
accordance with the regulations which 
govern theaters in this city. The Odéon has 
never been open for a performance without 
the knowledge of Building Commissioner, 
Licence Commissioner, Chief of Police and 
Chief of the Fire department, and these 
officials are among its most ardent admirers. 
Before another issue of the MIRROR shall 
make its appearance the Odéon will be com- 
pleted, a licence will have been granted and 
all this hue and cry by interested, insignifi- 
cant parties will have been hushed. A little 
observation will reveal three large exits from 
the stage to School Street, two from the 
auditorium to the High School granitoid 
walk, twoto the driveways leading to Grand 
avenue and the main _ entrance;—surely 
enough for the safety of any audience that 
may assemble in the Odéon. 


a 
A GREAT COMBINATION, 





On Thursday evening, March 15th, one of 
the most notable musical events of the sea- 
son will take place at the Odéon, when a 
concert will be given by four of the greatest 
artists, in their respective lines, now in 
America. These are: Mark Hambourg, 
pianist; Petschnikoff, violinist; Elsa Rueg- 
ger, violoncellist, and Lachaume, pianist 
and accompanist. Hambourg has never 
been heard in St. Louis, and is second only 
to Paderewski among the artists that Europe 
delights to honor. Heis one of the most 
audacious virtuosi of modern times, and has 
been styled ‘‘the young Siegfried of the 
piano.’’ His technic is the wonder of all 
the eastern critics who have heard him, and 
with it all he combines an emotional nature 
which makes it but the means of protraying 
exquisite tenderness or soul-stirring gran- 
deur. He has been the soloist with all the 
great orchestras in Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Cincinnati, etc., 
and has everywhere achieved unqualified 
success. Petschnikoff will be remembered 
as the soloist of the first concert by the 
Apollo Club, and his beautiful tones and 
poetic interpretation still linger in the ears 
of the two thousand lovers of music who 
were fortunate to hear him upon that occa- 
sion. Miss Ruegger scored a success, ata 
recent concert by the Choral-Symphony 
Society, which has not been exceeded by 
any other artist among all the notable ones 
presented to the St. Louis public, this year, 
by that notable organization. A woman 
’cellist is rare in musical annals, and a real 
artist upon that instrument is almost un- 
known among the sex. 








as Miss Ruegger, is almost a wonder, and 
her progress through the country has been 
an uninterrupted series of the most gratify- 
ing triumphs. Lachaume is one of the most 
accomplished accompanists in New York,and 
may be counted upon to contribute largely 
to the enjoyment of the evening. A varied 
and interesting programme will be pre- 
sented, consisting of solo and ensemble num- 
bers. A.C. W. 
eet 
THE REAPER. 


EMILE GLOGAU. 








Club circles,the circles of the high finance, 
and many people in Society have been much 
grieved by the sudden death, Tuesday after- 
noon, of Mr. Emile Glogau. He was one of 
the most enterprising St. Louisans, pro- 
gressive and willing to further any new, 
good undertaking. He was a bon camarade 
in the best sense, enjoying life in its best 
aspects, interested in beauty and the general 
artistry of things. He was well, widely, 
curiously informed, was continuously cheer- 
ful, always finely courteous, exceeding 
modest and furtive in his doing of good 
deeds. He loved pictures and books, the 
opera, the play, sport, a good dinner and, 
above all things, his family and friends. His 
amiability implied no weakness of character, 
He ranked essentially with the strong men 
of the community—even though he succeed- 
ed in avoiding newspaper prominence—and 
most of the best strong men of the city are 
deeply touched by his sudden death, not 
only for their loss but for the great blow his 
death is to the wife and children between 
whom and himself there existed a more than 
usually tender devotion. 


a 
GILES F. FILLEY. 





The death of Giles F. Filley, at an ad- 
vanced age, recalls the fact that he was a 
morally great man. He paid $1,000,000 
for a man who betrayed his trust, when no 
written law held him to payment, when the 
payment almost bankrupted him for years, 
when strict justice might easily have found 
relief for him from suchaburden. He was 
one of the city’s early great merchants, and 
embodied in his career all the noblest tradi- 
tions of trade. He was the head of a large 
family that lived and lives upto his splendid 
example. The older citizens of St. Louis 


cherished for him both affection and venera- 
tion, and thousands loved him who never 
knew his face. 

ee Oe 


110 sheets Crystal Bond Writing Paper, 
stamped with your monogram of two letters, 
only 75 cents. 100 envelopes to match, 45 
cents. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 


A great artist, such | Locust. 
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AT THE PLAY. 





THE ELDER MISS BLOSSOM.” 





Naturalism need not be Zolaism. A play 
like ‘‘The Elder Miss Blossom’’ proves it. 
The romance of the commonplace is a high 
form of romance. The Kendals know this. 
They are devoted to that form of veritism 
which concerns itself with the clean and 
pleasant, rather than the ugly and the morbid. 
And so we have, at the Olympic, this week, a 
play and players that combine to heartenone 
in the face of some signs that the drama 
drifts too strongly towards the gutter. 

Then, too, there’s something convincing 
about such acting as the Kendals give us. 
There’s nothing theatrical. about it. At 
times even its quietness and naturalness 
seem almost too flat and bald. The action 
of the characters is an honest reproduction 
of real life. Art implies some emphasis, of 
course, but it must not be all emphasis. In 
adherence to this principle of the acting art, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal sometimes come 
perilously near to colorlessness in the 
presentation of character, but they more 
than make up for the seeming lapses when 
the moments for color and emphasis arrive. 
In ‘‘The Elder Miss Blossom’’ the action 
proceeds along lines of elegant ease and 
poise. There is no call for much ardent ef- 
fort. The humor isin the situations and 
personalities, not in the fantasticalities of the 
performers. The persons of the play play 
at each other, not at the audience. The 
humor grows steadily and is not exploded in 
spots. Incidents fit into the whole to make 
the pleasure. The incidents grow out ot each 
other naturally, without elaborate contriv- 
ance. 

Mr. Kendal never acts as if he were on 
the stage. He is not even ‘‘made up.’’ He 
blunders along, without evidently and pur- 
posely blundering, and he impresses you as 
a gentleman rather than as a comedian. His 
work is so easeful that you can’t praise his 
acting, for it isn’t acting. 

The play revolves upon a _ complica- 
tion _ that might easily be made 
into opportunity for grotesquely humor- 
ous brutality. It never so develops. 

When Miss Blossom,the old maid, finds that 
the engagement of herself to Mr. Quick is a 
blunder, there ensues a bit of character-ur- 
folding that is the most touching display of 
quiet pathos seen on the stagein a very long 
time. The nobility of courage with which 
the woman receives the stroke of disillusion- 
ment, the fine gradual mastery of herself 
under the humiliation and pain, the sweet- 
hearted womanliness of her in nerving her- 
self to make the best of the cruel -jest of 
circumstance, these are things that will 
make us all hold Mrs. Kendal in loving re- 
membrance when all memory of everything 
else she ever played is obliterated. The 
work of Mrs. Kendal, in the second act, is 
simply exquisite in its elevation of what 
might ordinarily be a comic situation into a 
scene of tense pathetic beauty. It proceeds 
from laughter to tears, bravely suppressed, 
and then ends ona high note of collapse be- 
fore that bitter irony which mocks us all 
in trouble—the rising, insistent, flaunting joy 
of the life about us. This second act is great 
in the self-repression of the cruelly-stricken 
woman, and the dumb helpnessness of the 
man who has unwittingly wounded her, and 
there’s something uplifting in the way the 
woman soars out of a preposterous plight, 
too familiar upon the stage, to the height of 
a heroine of a tragedy. 


into platitudinosity. All that remains to say 
is that the company is excellent, that it 
keeps to the fine old English tradition of 
attention to detail. 

Miss Nellie Campbell is a delightful girl, 
in all the witchery of girlishness. No bet- 
ter could the parts be enacted than they are 
rendered by Messrs. Athol Forde,Mr. Frank 
Fenton, Mr. Rudge Harding, Mr. F. P. | 
Ames, Mrs. A. B. Tapping and the others. 
They have little to do, but they do it, each | 
and every one, just as it should be done. An 
evening with the Kendals is worth a year of 
wasted interest on the crass crudities that 
pass for art with most of our American 
mummers. 

se 
“CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO.” 





Critics of New York and London slated 
unmercifully the play by Mr. Zangwill, 
which is presented at the Century this week. 
They were rankly unjust, in the main. 

The play is not as great as Mr. Zangwill’s 
genius would justify us in expecting. It is 
not a player’s play. Jewish as it is, it isn’t 
as mosaic as it might be. There’s no plot 
to it at all; that’s true. But it is a picture 
of life in the Ghetto and a picture painted 
with much spmpathy and a peculiar tech- 
nique. It is brilliant, sometimes, in a way 
in which it should not be brilliant. Ghetto 
folks don’t talk epigram, as Mr. Zangwill 
does. But the picture is essentially Jewish, 
for all that, and if some of the people who 
figure conspicuous y in the first act fade out 
of the production at the end, it is well that 
they do. They doso in the real world. 

There is little plot and unraveling in real 
life. There is none in Mr. Zangwill’s play. 
The work is as uncompromisingly realistic, 
in its rejection of the time-honored mechan- 
ism of the drama, as that of Ibsen. Yet the 
drama is there, despite the absence of com- 
plicated entrances and exits,the cerefully pre- 
pared misunderstandings, the tricks, traps, 
twists and twiddling with personalities and 
circumstances which make the story of the 
ordinary play. 

The drama moves about a girl who is tor- 
tured between her love and the bonds of the 
Jewish law. She cannot marry the Cohen, 
because she got ‘‘get,’’ or divorce, as the re- 
sult of a joke turned earnest by the absurd, 
venerable, heartless, unelastic, law—the 
Thorah. Her struggle is not long. It is not 
loud. It is not drowned in oceans of slush- 
ful speech. The Law masters her, as it 
mastered her people through the centuries. 
She puts love away, in fidelity to parents 
and to the law. 

All the rest of the play is only a setting 
for the struggles of the Jewess. The other 
characters shown have really nothing to do 
withthe drama. But they do show us Jewish 
life and custom, and they show it to us with 
its good and bad. The succession of stage 
pictures is calculated to make us see how 
beautiful is Judaism in its identification of 
religion with every detail of life, how it 
makes for high, strong character, how it has 
a cheerfulness of its own, in spite of the 
bondage of law. 

The character of Reb Shemuel, portrayed 
by Mr. Lackaye, is one that all might honor 
for its devotion to duty and its dignified 
acceptance of the doctrine that all sacrifice 
of self is worthy in the eyes of God. But 
Mr. Lackaye is far, very far, from being a 
Jewish Rabbi. The fascinating fakirish- 
ness, the comic contemptibility, the insin- 
cerity and selfishness combined with a clever 
wit, which are presented in Melchitsedek 





After this second act the play falls away 














and disingenuousness in the modern Jew, 
who is a Jew only on the surface. This 
character and those of some of the women 
may have made Jews in the audience wince, 
but the truth of such pictures could not be 
gainsaid. Jews, too, resent, almost involun- 
tarily, the invasion of the home mysteries of 
Judaism, but this presentation is not offen- 
sive, not irreverent. It is resented because 
of its newness. Christians, or unbelievers, 
are grateful for the introduction to a life 
from which, for centuries, the world has 
been barred. And that is the value of the 
Zangwill work. It photographs for us an 
old-new life, and fixes it in artistic adjust- 


ment. The play is only a set of pictures 
with strong and sometimes scintillant 
dialogue. The play turns on a trifle, but 


trifles are the turning points of life, the 
pivots of all tragedies. So that Mr. Zang- 
will has done his work well, whatever the 
critics say. The Jews will like his work 
better, when the novelty of seeing inside 
their own homes wears off. ‘‘Children of 
the Ghetto’’ may not be a great drama, but 
it is very interesting, because it is a sheaf of 
very human documents. 

Of the artists presenting the play it may 
be said that all do well. William Norris 
carries off the honors. After him come, 
among the men, Guy Bates Post, Gus Wein- 
burg, Fred Lotto. Rosabel Morrison makes | 
a lovely, wistful heroine; Mabel Taliafero is 
a very excellent, small, wise girl; 


| 
| 


W, M. R. 
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more than good. 


Life insurance is now regarded as being 
one of those necessary precautions taken by | 
prudent people to provide for their depend- | 
ent ones, when the bread winner has passed | 
away. In selecting a company in which to | 
insure, care should be taken that solvency | 
and stability should be its chief character- | 
istics. The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, presents its statement, in 
this issue of the MIRROR, for the year 
ending December 31, 1899. In looking over 
the figures a fund of information can be 
gleaned. Its income forthe year amounts to 
$58,890,077.21, while its disbursements were 
$38,597,080.68. Mr. John C. Elliott is the 
managing agent, in St. Louis, with an office at 
Chemical building, Eighth and Olive streets. 
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Once, when General Butler was in Con- 





Pinchas, shows us the bane of smartness 





gress, he rose in his place and gently insin- 








| 
Cottrelly is clever, and Ada Dwyer is much| — 
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A WELSH RAREBIT 


Tastes ever so much better when a good 
ale is used in the making. Next time try 





Burton Stock Ale 


*““RED LION BRAND,”’ 


When you prepare this delicacy and 
you’ll notice the extra goodness it pos- 
sesses. For there’s noale, imported or 
domestic, that can excel the Red Lion 
brand. It’s good to the last drop. 

If your grocer or liquor dealer can not 
supply you telephone brewery direct, 
Kinloch D 1344. 


ALE AND PPRTER 
BURTON BREWING CO. 
ST, LOUIS. 











Is the Finest Caught, Ask your Grocer for it. 








uated that the member who was occupying 
the floor was transgressing the limit of 
debate. .‘‘Why general,’’ said the member 
in reproachful tones, ‘‘you divided your time 
with me.’’ ‘‘I know I did,’’ rejoined the 
grim old warrior; ‘‘but I did not divide 
eternity with you.’’ On another occasion, 
Butler was a member of a political conven- 
tion in which a distinguished Unitarian 
divine sat as a delegate. While the subject 
of candidates was being discussed, this 
clergyman announced that if a certain nom- 
ination was made he would bolt it. ‘‘Very 
likely,’’ Butler blurted out; ‘‘you are good 
at bolting; in your religion you bolt two- 
thirds of the Trinity.’’ 
ee 

Diamonds at old prices. The big raise 
in price of diamonds found us with an 
immense lot of loose diamohds which we are 
selling at the old prices. J. Bolland Jewelry 
Co., Mercantile Club Building, Locust and 
Seventh. 
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Allows Interest on Deposits 


PERSONAL CHECKING 
AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


SOLICITED. 
Checks Cashed 


Through the Clearing House. 
Temporery Offices: N. E. Corner Fourth and Pine Streets. 










Tuos. H. WEST, President. 
HENRY C. HAARSTICK, 1st Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN A. SCUDDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
Joun D. FILLeY, Secretary. 

ALLEN T. WEST, Assistant Secretary. 
A. C, STEWART, Counsel, 

ISAAC H..OrR, Trust Officer. 








RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


ALSO 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
on margin. e are connected by 


SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & 0., 307 Olive Street, ‘St. Louis, Mo. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY Presipant 


STATEMENT 
For the year ending Decembr tidren 


According to the Standard of the I rance 
Department of the State of New York 


INCOME 


Received for Premiums = = $44,524,519 22 
From all other Sources - - 14,365,557 99 
$58,890,077 21 
DISBURSEMENTS 
To Policy-holders for Claims by 
Jeath . 
To Police y-holders for Endow- 
ments, Dividends, ete. - 


$15,629,979 43 
10,739,057 12 


For all other accounts . - 12,228,444 13 
$38,597,480 68 
ASSETS 

United States Bonds and other 
Securities . . $173,185,461 74 

First Lien Loans on Bond and 
Mortgage - - 74,794,821 63 

Loans on Bonds and ‘other Se- 


6,330,000 00 


curities - - e 
4,374,636 66 


Loans on Company’s Policies - 

Real Estate: Company’s 12 Office 
Buildings, and other Proper- 
ties - . 7 

Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
panies - 


23,186,525 06 


13,012,455 02 
Accrued interest, Net “Deferred 
Premiums, etc, - ~ 6,960,637 41 
$301,844,537 52 
LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves, ete. - : 
Contingent Guarantee Fund - 


47,952,548 91 
Available for Authorised Divi- 
dends . - - - 2,180,000 00 


$301,844,537 62 


$251,711,988 61 


Insurance and Annuities in 
force - - © = $1,052,665,211 64 


I have carefully examined the foregoing State- 
tment: and find the same to be correct ; liabilities 
calculated by the Insurance Department. 

CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Viceé-Presivent 


General Manager 
2d Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Actuary 


WALTER R. GILLETTE 
Isaac F, LLoyp 
IREDERIC CROMWELL 
EMORY MCCLINTOCK 


JOHN C. ELLIOTT, Managing Agent, 
Chemical Building, Eighth and Olive S s., 
ST. LOu/sS, MO, 


M. KOTANY, 


409 Olive Street, “) 


Stock & Bond Broker, 


Dealer in Local Securities. 
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1879-1899. ‘ 
Noel-Young Bond and Stock Co. 


BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 


All Local Securities Bought and Sold. 
Municipal Bonds a Specialty. 


No. 304 North Fourth Street, - St. Louis. 
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Inc rporated 1898. 
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Established 1874. THE 
WM. F. WERNSE, 
BOND & ST co. 


423 Olive Street, - - ) St. Louis, Mo. 


Municipal Bonds, Bank Stocks, Industrial 
Stocks, Commercial Paper, Loans, 





THE STOCK MARKET. 


Stock market values are again on the 
down-grade. This can no longer be ques- 
tioned. There has been liberal liquidation 
in all active issues during the past week, and 
the readiness with which prices yield has in- 
spired the bear faction with more courage 
and confidence. It is said that a bitter con- 
test is now going on between the warring 
factions, and that there will be most in- 
teresting and sensational developments in 
the near future. There are persistent 
rumors that Mr. Jas. R. Keene is arrayed 
on the bull side, and actively at work to ad- 
vance prices, especially for coal stocks. 
Similar rumors were in circulation before 
the smash-up of last December, and after- 
wards found to be utterly baseless. It can 
be stated with absolute safety that Mr. 
Keene is still leading the bear faction and 
has not changed his views regarding the 
stock market. About four weeks ago he de- 
clared emphatically that, in his opinion, 
prices were too high and that a substantial 
decline was inevitable. To believe that he 
has beccme imbued with bullish ideas since 
then would be a reflection on the sound 
sense and excellent foresight of the bear 
leader. 

The steady shrinkage in surplus reserves; 
remarkable expansion of loans; greater de- 
mand for money and decreasing investment 
demand have convinced the bulls and mul- 
tifarious cliques that the present time is not 
propitious for the inauguration of a sus- 
tained upward movement, and that values 
must be lowered to a material degree before 
the public will again become interested in 
security markets. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the disposition to sell is increas- 
ing, and that several bull pools are about to 
be dissolved and to yield the ghost. Stocks 
cannot be put up indefinitely, without the aid 
of the public; nobody knows this better than 
the seasoned manipulators. There is no 
profit in buying and holding stocks, when 
there is every reason to expect higher in- 
terest rates and when investment-demand is 
falling off. Clique selling has been par- 
ticularly in evidence of late in the various 
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steel stocks, which have became exceedingly 
weak and are lamentably neglected. The 
offerings of Tennessee Coal & Iron, Federal 
Steel, American Steel & Wire, National 
Steel and Republic Iron & Steel shares are 
increasing as the days pass, and proofs are 
multiplying that securities of this kind have 
seen their best prices. 

The words of President Havemeyer are 
again echoing in the ears of speculators in 
the shares of the American Sugar Refining 
Company. The dangerous position of this 
stock has been frequently pointed out in the 
MIRROR, during the last six weeks, and it 
will, therefore, not be necessary to again en- 
large upon this subject. It is the predomin- 
ating belief in Wall street that the dividend 
on the common shares will be reduced to 6 
per cent. or, at least, 8 per cent. per an- 
num. A reduction of this size has not as 
yet been discounted by current quotations. 
It is well known that a cut in dividend-rates 
is promptly and invariably followed by a 
good slump in prices, which is, in turn, 
succeeded by a vigorous rally. The price of 
sugar certificates has now dropped to about 
102, and it is practically certain that 100 
will be touched before the week is over. The 
directors will act on the dividend-matter on 
the 7th of March, and the stock now acts as 
if it intended to discount a six per cent. 
dividend in advance. Some conservative 
people still advise against selling the shares, 
and profess a wholesome respect for the 
tricks and skill of manipulating insiders. 
The gyrations in value will undoubtedly be 
startling and wild enough to satisfy the 
wishes of every excitement-loving specula- 
tor. So far as trade condit’ons are con- 
cerned, it cannot be doubted thet the cut- 
ting of prices by independent refiners con- 
tinues and thatthe opposing interests in- 
tend to fight to a finish. 

The New York traction stocks are again 
under the hammer. In spite of a tremen- 
dous shrinkage in the value of Third Avenue 
shares, the selling continues. During the 
last few days, the entire capital stock of this 
company has been sold several times over, so 
that there can be no question that the 
‘‘short’’ interest must be of enormous pro- 
portions. The bears continue to harp upon 
the financial difficulties encountered in the 
efforts to rehabilitate the property, and all 
sorts of ugly and disquieting rumors are 
afloat. The impression is strong that Metro- 
politan interests are trying to gain control of 
the Third Avenue Co., and that the present 
management is reluctant to relinquish con- 
trol. The public holds aloof and remains 
an interested spectator; the outsider has no 
chance of winning in a game of this kind. 
Whatever the ultimate fate of the property 
may be, it should be borne in mind that the 
franchise is most valuable, and that the sys- 
tem is located in the greatest and most im- 
portant city of the country. 

Metropolitan, Brooklyn Rapid Transit and 
Manhattan are sympathizing with Third 
Avenue. The decline in the two first-named 








has been rather sharp since !ast Saturday, 
and now extends to from 10 to 12 points. 
Manhattan lost about seven points and seems 
to meet with some support. It is acting very 
suspiciously, however, and its price is not low 
enough to warrant purchases. The selling 
of Brooklyn Rapid Transit has been of large 
dimensions, and it looks as though the clique 
controlling the destinies of the stock were 
again unloading and forcing small holders 
to liquidate. It is surprising that this stock 
should have become so unpopular. A year 
ago, every enthusiastic bull was willing and 
eager to buy it, regardless of intrinsic value, 
and the price rose to dizzy heights. Now, 
things are radically different; the stock is 
made the foot-ball of manipulators and 
stock-jobbers, while, among the public, 
there ‘‘is none so poor to do it reverence.’’ 
The loss in popularity is represented by a 
loss in value of about 70 points. 


After displaying considerable weakness, 
the railroad list rallied to a moderate extent 
on receipt of the news of Gen. Cronje’s sur 
render, which inspired buying by foreign 
houses. It is not believed, however, that 
the improvement will be more than tempo- 
rary. The ‘‘short’’ interest had become 
somewhat unwieldy in all active stocks, and 
facilitated the efforts of bull leaders to put 
prices up. The high-priced stocks are not 
in favor, and will suffer materially later on, 
when interest rates resume a hardening 
tendency. There continues to be good buy- 
ing in the coal stocks, however, particularly 
Norfolk & Western common, Baltimore & 
Ohio common, Reading first and second pre- 
ferred, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
and Erie first preferred. It is confidently 
expected that securities of this kind will sell 
at much higher prices, ultimately. Norfolk 
& Western common acts as if it intended to 
go to 40; it is well supported and bought in 
large blocks at all little concessions. Read- 
ing second preferred has received some 
attention since 144 per cent has been de- 
clared on the first preferred. Itis now sell- 
ing at from 30 to 304, and entirely too low, 
when its price is compared with that of the 
first preferred. Lately published statistical 
figures prove that the exports of coal from 
this country are growing rapidly. Higher 
rates should materially swell the earnings of 
all witumenous and anthracite coal properties. 

The surplus reserves of the New York 
Associated Banks have once more dropped 
to below $20,000,000, while loan items con- 
tinue to expand at an almost unprecedented 
ratio. The banks report liberal shipments 
of currency to the South for cotton-moving 
purposes, and this, together with renewed 
heavy withdrawals by the United States 
Treasury, accounts for the less favorable 
monetary situation. Bulls predict that any 
serious disturbance will be prevented by the 
passage of the pending currency bill, which 
will materially increase the volume of money 
in circulation. It is likely, however, that 
they will be badly disappointed; the bill has 
been pretty well discounted. 
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LOCAL SECURITIES. 





While activity has not been very pro- 
nounced in the past week, prices displayed a 
firmer tendency. The only exception was 
the mining group, in which there was some 
pressure to sell. Granite-Bimetallic is now 
2.65 bid; there is little demand for it. It 
seems that there is a little more investment 
demand again, while speculative demand is 
decreasing. 

Continental National, National Bank of 
Commerce and Third National shares are 
unchanged in the bid-prices, while Trust 
Co. stocks, after weakening slightly, rallied 
to their previous level again. St. Louis 
Trust was quoted at one time at 199.00 
bid; it is now 200.50 bid. 

Brown Bros. and Maryland street railway 
certificates continue rather weak, with little 
change in value. Suburban stock is well 
held, and in demand at all little declines. 


Missouri-Edison issues haye advanced to 
a moderate extent; the preferred gained 
about 2 points, and is now 52.50 bid, while 
the common is 19.00 bid; the 5 per cent. 
bonds are quoted at 95.50. 

The bank clearances in St. Louis, last 
week, showed a decrease, compared with 
the corresponding week in 1899. 

et 

Diamonds at old prices. The big raise in 
price of diamonds found us with an im- 
mense lot of loose diamonds which we are 
selling at the old prices. J. Boliand Jewelry 
Co., Mercantile Club Building, Locust and 
Seventh. 

tt 

Beginning early: Visitor (viewing the new 
baby)—‘‘He’s the very image of his father.’’ 
Proud Mother—‘‘Yes; and he acts just like 
him, too.’’ Visitor—‘‘Is it possible!’’ Proud 
Mother—‘‘Yes; he keeps me up nearly every 
night.’’—Chicago News. 





HIS OBJECTIONS NOT SUSTAINED. 

Mrs. Von Blumer wanted to give a 
theatre party. 

Von Blumer opposed it. ‘‘If you will 
permit me, my dear,’’ he said, politely, ‘‘I 
will give you my reasons. Your idea is, of 
course, to bring our friends together for an 
evening where we can mutually enjoy each 
other’s society. In the first place, there is 
probably no play we can see that a large 
proportion of the guests haven’t been to 
already. Then consider, if you will, the 
actual time we will have to enjoy ourselves 
in. We will all meet, say, at eight o’clock, 
and the probability is that each one will be 
thrown with some one he doesn’t care for. 
We will sit in a hot, stuffy theatre all the 
evening, seeing a play we would rather not 
see or we have seen. After it is over, contrary 
to the habits and inclinations of most of us, 
we will go into a gilded restaurant and eat 
enough indigestible food to insure our un- 
happiness for the next twenty-four hours. 
We will then part, each one saying how de- 
lightful it has all been, and each one think- 
ing in his heart what a bore it has all been. 
Now, my dear, take my advice. Havea 
social evening where we can all meet and 


talk and have a good time, and serve some: 


light refreshment that leaves no disquiet.’’ 

‘Impossible, exclaimed Mrs. Von Blumer, 
‘‘Why, that wouldn’t do at all.’’ 

‘‘But why not?’’ persisted her husband. 
‘‘Isn’t it better to make people happy rather 
than miserable?’’ 

‘“‘That hasn’t anything to do with it,’’ 
replied Mrs. Von Blumer with some asper- 
ity. ‘‘We have got to give something, my 
dear, that everyone will know has cost 
money.’’—New York Life. 

ze st 

At a dinner given by a political club in 
New York recently, a man who is unusually 
young for one who has attained to such 


prominence in his profession was for the 
first time in his life set down for a response 
to one of the toasts. When at last he was 
called on, his beardless face flushed and his 
manner was very embarrassed. Nevertheless 
he stood up and thus delivered himself: 
“Gentlemen, before I entered this room I 
had an excellent speech prepared. Only 
God and myself knew what I was going to 
say. Now God alone knows.’’ And he gat 
down. 
we et et 

Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway an 

zust. 
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Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THE MIRROR by Gaylord, Bless- 
ing & Co., stock and bond brokers, 307 Olive 
stree 





CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 




















Coup.|When Due.| Quoted 
Renewal (Gld) : J. J.|Jam. 1, 1900):00 —10! 
Gas Co. J. D.|June 7. 1905102 —104 
Park i ¢ A. O.|Aprill , 1905113  —115 
Property (Cur.)6 A. O.|Apl 10, 1906)113 —115 
Renewal(Gld) 3.65) J. D.| Jum 25, 1907|1C3  —104 
. ‘“* 4 | A.O.\/Apl 10, 1908/105 —107 
= “ 3% | J. D.|Dec., 1909103 —104 
de Sta al J J.\July 1, 1918|112 —113 
by “3% | F. A.|/Aug. 1, 1919}104 —106 
= “* 3% | M.S.|June 2, 1920/104 —106 
“ St’r’g £100 4 |M.N./Nov. 2, 1911/1107 —109 
” (Gld) 4 |M.N./Nov. 1, 1912/108 —109 
“ “4 |A.O./Oct. 1, 1913/108 —110 
ee — J. D.|June 1, 1914/1109 —110 
" ‘* 3.65| M N.|/May 1, 1915/105 —106 
io * 3% | F. A.j|Aug. 1, 1918}104 —105 
Iuterest to seller. 
PE SIE GNOME, ocisencncetces, ssonnes $ 19,332,277 

PI 65 i Rinicsinnncisssiicnsshiomsconee $345,186,840 
F. A-|Feb. 1, 1901/100 —101 
..| F. A.|Aug. 1. 1903}106 —108 
F. A.|/Aug. 1, 1908/100 —102 
.|A J./Aprl 1, 1914)102 —105 

-| M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918}102 —103° 
.| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/1083 —105 
.| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}104 —105 
.| M. S.'Mch. 1, 1918)105 —106 








TRUST STOCKS. 
Par{ Last Dividend 







































































































| MISCELLANEC OUS RONDS, 
[ When) Price 
Alton Bridge 5s........ 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 6s. 1902 |102 —104 
Century Building 1st 6 1916 — 93 
Century Building 2d 6s.. .---| 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building Se 1907 {100 —102 
Consolidated Coal 6s................ 1911 | 90 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10] 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s lst mrtg..... 99 —100 
Laclede Gas Ist 5a..........:....:..:. 106 ~169 
Merchants Bridge Ist mortg 6s} 1929 |114 —115 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s| 1930 |110 —112 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 |115 —118 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 | 95 — 97 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. Ist 5s../ 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 9934—100 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 1910 | 92 — 94 
St. Louis Exposition lst 6s...... 1912 | 89 — 92 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s......... 1899 |100 —101 
Oni0n Dairy, 18t. $6... 2.5506. ....25.. 1901 {100 —102 
Onion Trust Building Ist 6s...:. 1913 | 98 —101 
Onion Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 75 — 85 
BANK STOCKs. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price 
American Exch. J 50|Dec., 99,8 SA/| 98 —101 
Boatmen’s.......... 100|Dec.,’99 8%SA\184 —188 
Bremen Sav........ 100| Jan. 1900 4 SA/i40 —150 
Continental....... 1CO0|Dec. '99, 3GSA|165 —166 
Fourth National! 100|Nov., 99,4 SA |225 —227 
Pragkis...... ... 100;/Dec, "99. 4 SA/156 --159 
German Savings} 100|Jan. 1900,6 SA/290 —295 
German-Amer....| 100) Jan. 1900, 20 SA|760 —800 
International..... 100/Jan. 1900 1% qy|!27° —132 
Jefferson ............ 100) Jan. 1900, 3...... .|100 —110 
Lafayette............ 100| Jan. 1900, 5 SA/400 —6CO 
Mechanics’ ........ 100|Jan. 190 , 27 qy|200 ~—2¢ 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100)/Dec. '99 14% qrj149 --152 
Northwestern..... 100) Jan. 1900, 4 SA|140 —142 
Nat. Bank Com../ 100)Jan 1900, 2% qy|25G —251 
South Side .......... 100/May '99, 3 SA... |122 —125 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100/Oct., ’99, 8 SA/135 —138 
Southern com..... 100|Dec. '96. 8 . ...... 90 —100 
State National...; 100/Jan. 1900 1¥aqr... 164 —166 
Third National...| 10u)Jan. 1900, L4g qy|!43 —145 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par| Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price. 
Am. Lin NL FI irredcecne-crseeene see 13 — 14 
Pfd...| 100|/Dec .”99 134g qr..| 55 — 56 
Am. Car- Fdry RE Fo schintentockésiacerns 5 —1} 
Pfd| 100 Oct. 99 ......... 6l — 63 
Bell Telephone..| 1l0)July '99, 2qr....1141 —144 
Bonne Terre F.C} 100|May '96, 2... ...| 4 — 6 
Central Lead Co.| 100/sept., '99, MO...|125 —135 
Consol. Coal....... 100) July, ’97,1.. 9 —11 
Doe Run Min, Co} 10/Sept. '99, 4g MO/|!3¢ —140 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100) .................... 265-27 
HydraulicP.B.Co} 100/Oct., 99, ine. 92 —100 
K. & T. Coal Co. | 100} Feb.,’39. 1....... 45 — 55 
Kennard Com.....| 100) Feb., °99 - erie 103-107 
Kennard Pfd...... 100jJan. ‘00 SA..... | 99 —id4 
Laclede Gas,com| 100|Mar;,, ’00.2SA...| 73 -- 7 
Laclede Gas, pf.| 100/Dec. '99 SA..../ 98 —101 
Mo. Edison Pfd...| 100)....................... 53 — 55 
Mo. Edison com..| 100] ..................... 19 — 21 
Nat. Stock Yards} 100/Oct, '99 qr..../100 —105 
Schultz Belting | 100/Oct., 99. qy 1%g..| 80 — 90 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100/Feb., 99. 8 ..|230 —238 
Simmons do pf...| 100;/Aug. ’99,34%%SA/'45 —155 
St. Joseph L. Co.} 10 —. 99 146 qy| 14 -- 15 
St. L. Brew Pfd...| £10|July ’98, ........./.47 —£8 
St. L. Brew. Com| £10/July ’98 ........... 43 —h4 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100/Sept.,’94, 4....... 30 — 36 
St. L. Exposit’n.| 100/Dec., ‘95, 2.. .....} % — 1 
St.L.Transfer Co} 100/Oct. '99. 1 qr.. 64 — 69 
Union Dairy.......| 100/Aug., 99. 144SA/110 —115 
Wiggins Fer.Co.! 100)July ’89. qr....../220 —230 
West’haus Brake} 50|Oct.,’99, 10....... |1909 —192 
STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 
Coupous. Price. 
RN I Src sScessa ts seuccebcouese<hes 116 —li 
eee SO a ee nee OF ede ectegs 
_ > Y Se J.& y 1912}101 —103 
ie SNE ae Oct. ’93 4 1 —... -. 
1 RES 1 & J 1907|109 —111 
Jefferson Ave..... NS 2 ee Ae 
“See M.&N. 2/1905 105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s F.& A. /1911/108 —il10 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.&J. {1913)117 —119 
dco Taylor Ave.6s.; J.&J.  (1913)117 —119 
Maryland Trust. | fall paid |...../10¢ —107 
Missouri........ .| Jan 99,qrl¥g ae ces aen tka 
do Laclede Ave. 4s| July 1900/100 —103 
do 1st Mtg Ss S5-10s} M.& N. /|1896/105 —107 
LS a eS Oe 2 Se Se 
do 1st Mtg. 6s 20s... J.& D. (1912)..... —100 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. /1902).. —100 
St. L. & E. St. L.......| Monthly2p 100 —..... 
AS Se >, ps CRIES" Swaciuceeses 
St. Louis... ..--|J’ly'99 22 SA 130 —150 
do 1st 5s 5-20s....... M.& N. |1910/100 —101 
do Baden-St.L. 5s. jJ.&J. (1913)100 —102 
Oe ea Be ae 4 — 7§ 
Go CO. BBs: «066002000 F.& A. (1921/10 —105 
do Cable & Wt..6s.| M. & N. (1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.& N. (1916114 —115 
Ge TD Re nicl oscos snes scnssee- 1914 — 85 
Southern Ist 6s 6s.... M.& N. 1904 —11] 
eS See eee ae 1914/110 —115 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s..... F.c&t A. /1916/107 —108 
Union Depot... ..|July’95 3,... | 5 i ee 
do 1st 10-20s 6s..... J.&D. (1910/1000 —102 
do 2d 25s 6s.......... J.&D. (1918/23 —125 
Mound City 10- 20s 6s -& J. a 103 —104 
United Ry’s Pfd...... When Iss’d.. 7 — 85 
” rage aes 26 — 3 
“oe “ce 4p. Cc. 50s o “oe 90 as 91 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 

















val. Per Cent. Price. 
Lincoln........ ..... 100|Dec, °99,S.A....)149 —154 
Miss. Va........... 100|Dec. 99,1% qy/276 --278 
St. Louis............| 100)/Dec. '99, 11g qr |200 —203 
<r 100) Nov.. 9B. 3 ®, .....,205 —215 
Mercantile......... eS Re, Sia ee 234 —236 
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American Cent.. | 98 


25|July 99, 4 - 43 — 45 
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MUSICAL PHILANTHROPY. 





Music is seldom used as a means of moral 
development, but as the meaning of the 
music life is grasped its fullest and 
broadest sense, this phase is developed in 
all its beauty, and one result is the phil- 
anthropic work accomplished. At the biennial 
meeting of the National Federation of Musi- 
cal Clubs held in St. Louis, last May, during 
the discussion of club methods, a brief ac- 
count was given of this work as organized 
by the Morning Musical of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, in 1896. Many delegates made 
special inquiries, and the result was the 
adoption of this phase of work by some of 
the federated clubs. 

No club has worked in this line more 
effectively or systematically than has the 
Union Musical Club of St. Louis,for several 
years. Its work is on the broad lines which 
can be followed by a prosperous club ina 
large city, as will be gathered by the follow- 
ing report from its president, Mrs. Philip 
N. Moore. 

‘‘For several years this club has given 
twelve Sunday concerts to the Self-Culture 
clubs and their friends, on the North and 
South sides, among a class of people where 
the predominating religion is Roman 
Catholic—or where there is, possibly, no 
religicn at all—and every effort must be 
made to be non-sectarian. Their interest 
and appreciation have, however, been al- 
ways for the best music and often for the 
deeply sacred music. 

‘“When the suggestion was made by one of 
our members that we take them away from 
their surroundings, in order to give one 
organ concert, which must be givenin a 
church, it was received by those in authority 
very doubtfully, but was finally left to the 
vote of the members themselves. When 
told of the possible plan and that, since the 
organ could not be brought to us, we must go 
where the organ was, also that there would 
be vocal and string numbers,"the enthusiasm 
was decided and the vote for it unanimous. 
Some of the finest performers of the club 
assist at these concerts, as well as profes- 
sionals, who are members. 

‘‘Last year the Quintette Club, consisting 
of four strings and piano, gave their services 
to the Union Musical Club, for this purpose, 
and Memorial Hall was filled with a 
thoroughly appreciative audience. The Club 
has usually been a subscriber to the guaran- 
tee fund of the Choral-Symphony Society, 
but decided this year to take a large number 
of tickets instead, and give them to those 
why could not afford to subscribe. Names 
are kept strictly within the limits of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

‘“‘The Teachers’ Study Class is one of the 
most interesting features of the Club. 
Pupils of marked ability had often been 
mentioned, but there seemed no way to 
reach them. Finally the teachers of the 
club banded themselves together and each 
promised to take one pupil, first upon trial 
and then for a certain length of time. 
Ability, and willingness to work, were the 
only remuneration necessary. Failure to 
work removed them from the class. All 
such pupils were required to attend the 
Active Members’ Concerts, which are large- 
ly educational, and were invited to many of 
the regular club concerts, when something 
helpful was given in a special line.’’ 

The work of the Morning Musical, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., shows that this musico- 
philanthropic work need not be confined to 
large cities. All who were willing to work 
with the Morning Musical received a copy of 


in 





the printed outline of work, which gave the 
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tions of the dome are invaluable relics of a 


names of the workers, the dates, the institu- | great painter of early Western life. 


tions, and people to be visited. The church 
choirs gave Sunday afternoon programmes 
at hospitals, music boxes were sent to public 
institutions and invalids confined to their 
homes, and stringed instruments and singers 
to places devoid of the semblance of music. 
This committee arranged the musical pro- 
gramme for the publlc meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, and found many reasons 
for its existence. People interested in the 
philanthropic phase of music should write to 
Mrs. Thomas E. Ellison, Press Committee 
of the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., for information. 


Fe te 
ST. LOUIS’ BEST THINGS. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

The Fost Dispatch has offered a prize to 
that one of its readers who shall submit the 
best list of the best ten features of St. Louis. 
The matter is of universal interest in this 
city and the efforts for the prize, as printed, 
show that the common people—for no folks 
of light and leading deign to taketheir pen 
in hand onsuch a trival subject—can find 
many things to approve in the old town. 
The symposium on the editorial page of the 
Post Dispatch is really valuable work for 
civic pride and the idea is to be heartily 
commended. 

St. Louis has excellences in abundance. 
It has a great Union Station, that prevents 
the traveling public seeing our city, through 
the facilities it offers for train connections. 
It has a great bridge, which is structurally 
beautiful, but is, by many, regarded as one 
of the city’s commercial disadvantages. It 
has a street railway system that is pretty bad 
just now, but may be really admirable, if the 
syndicate controlling the roads ever redeems 
its promises. St. Louis has the best sewer 
system of any large city in the country, as 
far as it goes. So, too, the street paving in 
the center of the city is excellent, as far as 
it goes, though it has stopped for some years. 

The great business block, known as 
Cupples’ Station, is an institution that facili- 
tates the handling of freight ofthe great 
wholesale grocery houses in a way to show 
that a sort of communism of business may 
be made very effective. The city’s wooden- 
ware, shoe and drug businesses are of such 
superiority to like lines in any other city of 
the world as to command admiration. Wash- 
ington avenue from Fourth street to Four- 
teenth is a business thoroughfare to evoke 
enthusiasm. The great breweries, like those 
of Anheuser-Busch and Lemp are unequalled 
in the world. There is no more beautiful 
city park in the world than Forest Park. 
Shaw’s Garden and Tower Grove Park are 
easily first in their line. 

The ‘‘places’’ which the wealthy have 
set aside for their homes, also a communis- 
tic sort of arrangement, are of world-wide 
fame for beauty, and no city has so many 
beautiful residence quarters. No city of 
anything like the size of St. Louis has so 
few slums. There is no more efficient Fire 
Department in the world. There is no 
more satisfactory system of publicely owned 
water-works in the world. The Manual 
Training School is one of the city’s unique 
institutions. Strauss’ Studio,recently burned, 
was the most artistic business establishment 
in the United States. The three great fire 
proof hotels of the city are, in their separate 
ways, unurpassed for spaciousness and ap- 
pointments. The old Court House is archi- 
tecturally beautiful, and the mural decora- 





These area fewof the more material 
things in which St. Louis excels, while we 
all recognize the city’s healthfulness, its 
solidity,in a financial way, its hospitality, its 
morality, as compared with other communi- 
ties of its class. It hasthree great daily 
newspapers and one weekly of national cir- 
culation and importance, and many religious 
publications of enormous influence, to say 
nothing of its great trade journals. In fact, 
St. Louis has more things to be proud of 
itself for than it appears to be aware of. 

The great trouble with the city and its 
cttizens is, and has been, that it and they 
have not celebrated those things which are 
her distinction. Another trouble has been 
that the city has been, apparently, satisfied 
with the good things it has, and somewhat 
backward in increasing their number. The 
city’s conservatism has been too extreme, 
and its people too strongly inclined to re- 
sent suggestions for getting out of ruts. The 
city has bid its light under abushel. It has 
been so prosperous that it is in danger of 
becoming lazy. It has lived too much to 
itself, and kept off all those who come here 
to invest money. 

The stranger is made welcome, socially, 
here as nowhere else, but when he comes to 
put in his money, he is given ‘‘the frozen 
face.’”’ This has operated to prevent the 
growth of any interest in St. Louis, outside 
St. Louis, and to leave the city and its ad- 
vantages and its excellent resources practi- 
cally unknown. 

The /Fost-Dispatch is coming forward,in its 
own way, to the support of the MIRROR'S 
efforts, as shown in the articles on the 
question ‘‘What’s the Matter With St. 
Louis?’’ The Republic, too, has recently had 
some editorials along the same line. Maybe 
we are getting on to ourselves. Whoop’er 
P.. By Ds 


up! Very truly, 
St. Louis Feb. 25th, 1900. 
ee 


SOCIETY. 


A small dance, followed by a cotillion, 
was given on Washington’s birthday by Mr. 
and Mrs. P. J. Cunningham, of West Pine 
boulevard, for their daughters, Misses 
Katharine and Grace Cunningham. The 
house was decorated patriotically with the 
national colors, flags, etc., and the entire 
third floor, thrown into one, and converted 
into a ball room, which was also draped in 
flags. Miss Katharine Cunningham wore a 
French gown of pale blue silk trimmed with 
chiffon and tulle embroidered in silver, the 
bodice was cut low and sleeveless. Miss 
Grace Cunningham wore pale blue silk crepe, 
trimmed with point applique lace. The 
dancing began early, but was quite informal 
until eleven o’clock, when a supper was 
served. After this the cotillion begun, led 
by Dr. Robert Wilson. The favors were 
little silver hatchets, tied with red, white 
and blue ribbon and flags, bon bon boxes 
decorated with cherries, fans, paper flowers 
and butterflies. The guests were: Misses 
Kate Duross. Odille Fusz, Virginia Sanford, 
Daisy Powell, Edith Franciscus, Mary Kim- 
ball, Ariadne Bowman, Olivia Ghio, Blanche 
Wise, Marie Wise, Phoebe Bayle, Hallie 
Bayle, Josephine Lee, Julia Lee, Maza 
Scott: Messrs. Adolph Pasquier, Sterling 
Bond, Will Masson, Martin Seward, Charles 
Biggers, Russell Spencer, Webb Samuel, 
Will Nicholson, Leslie Watson, George 
Hellmuth, Charles Eaton, Andrew Barada, 
Amadee Reyburn, Harry Goodfellow, Walter 
Birge, George Bradley. 





Why Do 
01 
Forget ? 


It’s just as easy to remember, 
and you might save money by 
so doing. 

You remember that New York 
shops contain the latest novel- 
ties for small boys— 

But you forget that the same 
novelties can be had of us— | 
We have told you this before 


But you forgot— Y 
Don’t forget— ‘ 
It’s bad— 

For you— 

And for us— 


POD ; Fbanphrey 


Clothing Co., 


Sellers of 
Hackett, Carhart & Co.'s toadway 
Fine Clothing, and 
New York. | Pine Street. 








THE THIRD NATIONAL. 





The statement of the Third National 
Bank of St. Louis, published elsewhere, 
shows that institution as one of the solidest 
ina solid city. The deposits of $11.342- 
584.42 show the confidence of a large and 
responsible clientele. The statement of re- 
sources is especially convincing, with the 
showing of cash, exchange, bonds and stocks 
and premiums. The exhibit of financial 
strength will convince the discerning in such 
matters that the Third National is a bank- 
ing concern which happily combines in its 
management the elements of a sane con- 
servatism and a healthy progressiveness. It 
deserves its popularity with the business 
elements of the city, and commends itself 
especially to those who can read, in its fig- 
ures, the evidences otf its prudence and con- 
servation of stiength. 

Ft 

Horace Greeley, the famous editor, had 
thrashed over the question ot women’s 
rights with an fable representative of their 
sex, and wound up with the contention that 
in times of war women were quite useless. 
‘What would you do,’’ he demanded, ‘‘in 
the event of civil war?’’ ‘‘Just what you 
would do, Mr. Greeley,’’ replied his 
opponent, promptly; ‘‘I should stay in my 
office and write articles urging other people 
to go and fight.’’ 
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| WHAT IS A DET? 


WA Det is a TINY RED PILL, made ONLY by the 4 
|] DAD CHEMICAL CO., NEW YORK. It has peculiar [ 
4 properties. It not only causes the Stomach and Liver to 

do their proper duty, but it also tones the heart and 4 











|| nerves, and strengthens the 





‘ 
STRENGTHENING 
3 
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whole system—hence, it is a 


AN ABSOLUTE SPECIFIC q 
COLDS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 


AND SHATTERED NERVES. 


‘ 25 Cents a Bottle. 


‘ 
At Druggists. a 
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RECENT ITALIAN BOOKS. 


ABOUT AMERICA AND PALESTINE, 





[For the MIRROR.] 

Among recent Italian publications a book 
of travel, written by Ugo Ojetti,—corres- 
pondent to one of the Italian journals dur- 
ing our war—is especially interesting to an 
American reader from the point of view 
with which our young American civilization 
is regarded by a writer belonging to the 
older civilization of Europe. He does not 
treat of the women, and what he considers 
the hypocrisy of our customs, with a tender 
hand. He traces rapid outlines of President 
McKinley, Howells and others, more or less 
comprehensively. He gives glimpses of 
Boston and describes our theaters, and the 
abattoirs and parks of Chicago—all with the 
verity of a foreign sight-seer. But some of 
the best pages are reserved to literary im- 
pressions and souvenirs: of such, is a de- 
lightful chapter consecrated to Emerson, 
and another describing his visit to the grave 
of Edgar Poe: 

‘‘Descending by Charles street, towards 
the flat city, we find the lonely, forgotten 
tomb of Poe. . . . Scarcely had I left the 
street, to gain the church, than I found my- 
self in absolute solitude. . . In the shadow 
of the edifice I saw, beyond the black grat- 
ing, a cemetery little more than a hundred 
meters square; twenty tombstones, without 
cross or ornament, massive, red or gray, in 
a meadow-land sown with meagre tufts of 
yellowed grass. At the end of a quarter of 
an hour, I at length discovered, in a remote 
corner, upon a small monument in the form 
of an altar, a lyre in relief, and on the oppo- 


letters, ‘‘Edgar Allen Poe.'’ Nothing more! 

‘Oh! this was not the beautiful image 
that the able engraving of d’Halpin has 
planted in our memory. Rather must this 
medallion have been carved by a sculptor 
more malevolent even than his biographer, 
Griswold, who maligned the impassioned 
author of ‘‘The Raven.’’ The eyes are 
sunken, the chin prominent, and at the cor- 
ners of the lips are two lines of bitterness. 
He appears shamefully cruel in this gray, 
ashen-toned stone. So must his death-mask 
have been when he died, thethird of Oct., 
1849, at a short distance from here, in the 
Washington hospital, traduced, desperate 
and praying with his last breath: ‘‘Lord, 
help my poor soul!’’ 

‘‘The sky is lowering, murky and smoky, 
lined athwart with a streak of yellow glow 
in the aftermath. The trains, passing near 
by, echo dully across the fields, sounding 
like the distant rumble of thunder. At the 
cross-roads the electric lights cast white 
shadjow-lights on the little abandoned ceme- 
tery, still violet-tinged with the twilight 
shades. Two slender trees at the end of the 
enclosed field are already black in the 
sombre, early eve. And these two streets 
seem ever deserted. The shadows thicken, 
and two workman pass with bowed heads, 
following a ragged female figure. 

‘‘Still ignored, still misunderstood, stifled 
beyond black bars, beyond the silence of 
death also, here lies the body of one who 
dared to dream, in this land without dreams, 
rude, practical, cold and hard as this miser- 
able stone that bears his name and his ex- 
carnate face... . 

‘‘And as [turn away from this grating and 
pass into the unknown, noisy crowd of Balti- 
more street, I recall one of his lines—that 





site side a medallion bearing upon it, in stone 





tears the heart-strings 
nightmare: 


‘The night that waned, waned and brought 
no day.’ ’ 


like an agonizing 


at 

From the pen of Mathilda Serao, one of 
the foremost Italian writers, but recently be- 
coming known to us through French trans- 
lations, we have a late work, ‘‘Au Pays de 
Jesus,’’ on the Holy Land in different 
strain from Pére Didon and Pierre Loti, who 
have been wont to direct our thoughts 
towards this distant land where Jesus 
preached, with a discreet and sad manner of 
intimacy. This style is replaced by the 
exuberance of image and passion that 
characterize this delightful Neapolitan. One 
of her principal chapters treats of her im- 
pressions concerning Jerusalem, its people, 
the Mount of Olives, Calvary and Geth- 
semane. But to this lover of love one face 
js particularly fascinating: that of Mary of 
Magdala. To her this is not the blonde type 
of Titian, but on the contrary, the Jewess of 
slender-lined build, with harmonious move- 
ments, brown, oval visage, with lips red as a 
pomegranate, long, beautiful,brown eyes and 
heavy, black hair. Wherever Jesus laid his 
head, wherever he pronounced a word, this 
type is repeated. Mme. Serao traveled to 
Magdala by horseback, preferable to a slow 
fishing boat. It is here this poetic Neapoli- 
tan has sought for some traces to awaken 
her artistic imagination, but everything here 
is enwrapped in the same spiritual mystery 
with which this last work of hers,—destined 
to attract the attentionof men-of-letters,— 


seems to be enshrouded. me Es 
FF ~ 
Wedding Silverware—Mermod & J - 
card’s. / 


A CELEBRATED CASE. 





The long struggle against the ‘‘Germaniz- 
ing’’ of St. Patrick’s Parish, in East St. 
Louis, has passed into history. The good 
Bishop of Belleville was routed by the in- 
domitable men, aye, and women, who knew 
their rights and stood upon them. 

Rome grinds slowly, but she grinds exceed- 
ing small, and even ‘‘a mitred tyrant’’ can 
be pulverized by the propaganda steam-roller. 

Bishop Janssen was not long left in doubt 
that it was ‘‘up to him,’’ and though there 
was not much grace in hisclimb down it was 
expeditiously and neatly executed. 

‘(Owen Roe’”’ has done a public service by 
putting in concise shape the history of the 
revolt against unjustly exercised episcopal 
authority. ‘‘Owen Roe’’, whoever he may 
be, is a trenchant penman, a fine theologian 
and a master of invective and sarcasm. 

The volume is copiously illustrated with 
excellent portraits of the sturdy parishioners 
who were not deterred by ‘‘bell, book and 
candle’ from their struggle for justice. 
This is a valuable public document and should 
be kept in every Catholic diocese in the 
country against eventualities. It will be 
treasured, likewise, by many Protestant 
polemists for use in future discussions. 
(Published by Andrew F. Browne, St. Louis. 
50 cents. ) 

ae Ft Ut 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 





Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, have just published Mr. A. J. Quiller- 
Couch’s ‘‘Historical Tales from Shakes- 
epeare.’’ Mr. Quiller-Couch has in the main 
selected the plays which were omitted by 
Charles and Mary Lamb,omissions which in- 
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clude the great Shakespearian group of ‘‘His- 
Right well has he done his work. 
In that lucid, convincing style which is his 
characteristic, Mr. Quiller-Couch sheds 
new light on many of tne characters of the 
plays. The motives and mental attitudes of 
the Kings are shown clearly in a way that 
would not be apparent to the ordinary reader 
of history or of the plays. The research of 
Mr. Quiller-Couch is truly wonderful and it 
is dedicated in this delightful book to the 
service, not of scholars, but of the young and 
of ‘‘the man in the street’’ (1.50. ) 
ee Ut 
TURKISH MINISTER’S WIFE. 


tories.’’ 





When Ali Ferrough Bey, the Turkish 
minister, returned to Washington, D. C., 
recently, after a leave of absence of 
six months, he was accompanied by his 
wife, sister, and Mme. Hanin, who will be 
companion to his wife. This is the first 
time Turkish women have appeared in 
Washington official society, and the incident, 
therefore, is causing considerable comment 
and speculation. It was only as an especial 
favor from the Sultan that Ali Ferrough 
was permitted to bring his wife with him. 
The Sultan’s permission that the ladies 
should accompany the minister was given 
only upon condition that the family adhere 
strictly to the rules of the Koran. Speak- 
ing of the part his wife would be able to 
take in Washington social affairs, the 
Turkish minister said: ‘‘She will live ex- 
actly the same life as any other Moslem lady 
of her rank, and will attend the same devo- 
tions and conduct her household exactly as 
if she was at Constantinople. She and I 
beth gave this promise to my imperial mas- 
ter, the Sultan, before he would permit her 
to accompany me. She will be able to re- 
ceive lady visitors, and I hope she may be 
able to _ pay her respects to Mrs. McKinley. 
She can not, of course, receive calls from 
gentlemen, no matter how high their stand- 
ing, but sbe will be at home to any lady who 
may wish to call. We will have to give up 
my present house, as the accommodations 
will not be suitable to the life I will have to 
lead. I must provide a separate entrance 
for the ladies of my household, and must set 
apart a portion of the house for their resi- 
dence. My wife will return the visits to 
ladies, but, of course, she will take care to 
do this in the absence of their husbands. 
When paying her respects to the President’s 
family it will be necessary that the gentle- 
men of the Executive household should not 
be present.’’ 

ete 
NEW SOCIAL TRICK. 





According to the New York Sun, a novel 
innovation in discharging social obligations 
has been introduced in New York. ‘‘AsI 
left the house after dinner the other night,’’ 
says the writer, ‘‘the man with me handed 
to the butler as he went out a visiting-card, 
together with a fifty-cent piece. I was sur- 
prised at the proceeding, which was quite 
unfamiliar to me, and asked him what it 
meant. He explained that the butler would 
deliver his card to the hostess some day when 
she returned to the house with the informa- 
tion that its original owner had called. In 
that way his social obligations following the 
dinner were discharged without even the 
trouble of going to the house. He knew 
perfectly well that the woman who enter- 
tained him was busy with social duties, and 
that a visit was not particularly desired by 
her. They were in the same set in New 
York City, met each other frequently, and 





Ghe Wlirror. 


cared nothing about the formality of a call, 
so the combination of a fifty-cent piece, a 
visiting-card, and the butler seemed to him 
to supply an important social need. I had 
heard that this sort of thing was done in 
London, and that, indeed, most of the visits 


there are paid by the butlers in this fashion,. 


but I have never dared totry it in New York. 
Since I saw it last week I have spoken to 
half a dozen men who have been discharging 
their obligations in that way during the past 


year.”’ 
ee 


HE’LL WRITE FOR YOU. 





Mr. Q. K. Underwood, formerly dramatic 
editor of the Post-Dispatch, publicly 
advertises that he is prepared to write all 
things for all men—or all women either. 
Mr. Underwood concluded a few months 
ago that there was a field in St. Louis 
for an experienced journalist who would 
make a business of preparing literary articles 
for persons who wish to be literary, but can- 
not. He opened an offize in the Imperial 
Theatre Building, at Tenth and Pine streets, 
and has found justification of his theory in 
the results. ‘‘There are a great many in- 
telligent and educated persons,’’ said Mr. 
Underwood recently, ‘‘who cannot write com- 
prehensively. Some of them know it, and 
some of them do not. Those who do, get 
other persons to do the work for them, if 
they can. If they cannot, they let it go 
undone. Those who do not realize their 
own inability add to the horrors of life. It 
does not follow because a man cannot write 
gracefully or forcibly that he is devoid ot 
culture or understanding. Several of my 
regular clients are college graduates who 
know a great deal more about the things 
they employ me to write than I ever expect 
to know, but they have not the gift of ex- 
pression nor the training necessary to in- 
spire confidence in their own efforts. When 
such a person comes to me with an article 
for revision and correction, I simply edit his 
copy. The majority of my clients are men 
who want speeches or addresses, and have 
not the time or the experience to prepare 
them themselves. I have re-written and re- 
vised several rituals for fraternal orders, 
and have done considerable in the line of 
amatory correspondence. The bulk of my 
work is necessarily of a confidential charac- 
ter. In addition to writing and revising 
articles I furnish translations of documents 
in German, French, Italian, Spanish and 
Greek. I am not familiar with all those 
languages myself, but I have connections 
with persons who are.”’ 


et 
AN OBSTACLE. 





O’Brien (the Fenian, in a stage-whisper) 
—‘‘Are yez in favor av invadin’ Canady?’’ 

Casey—‘‘Oi om that; but there’s wan 
thing that’s botherin’ me.’’ 

O’ Brien—‘‘ Phwat is it?’’ 

Casey—‘‘ How the divil will we be able t’ 
git our a-rms pasht th’ coostoom officials 
widout paying dooty?’’—Fuck. 

et 

The Lincoln Trust Co. offers exceptional 
inducements to those who wish to avail 
themselves of its Savings Deposit plan. 
Interest at 4 per cent is allowed on certain 
deposits, the interest being payable in April 
and October. The Lincoln Trust Company 
has one of the handsomest banking offices in 
the city. It is at Seventh and Chestnut 
streets. 
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Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 








A POEM BY RUSKIN. 

Nota few readers will be surprised to 
learn that Ruskin wrote in verse. In early 
life he exhibited marked abilities in that 
style of composition, but abandoned poetry, 
saying that he could not say in verse what 
he wanted to say. After the death of 
Tennyson he was offered the honor of the 
appointment as poet-laureate by Gladstone, 
but refused. 


Awake! awake! the stars are pale, the east 
is russet gray; 

They fade, behold, the phantoms fade, that 
kept the gates of day; 

Throw wide the burning valves, and let the 
golden streets be free, 

The morning watch is past—the watch of 
evening shall not be. 


Put off, put off your mail, ye kings, and 
beat your brands to dust; 

A purer grasp your hands must know, your 
hearts a better trust; 

Nay, bend aback the lance’s point, and 
break the helmet bar— 

A noise is on the morning winds, but not 
the noise of war! 


Among the grassy mountain paths the glit- 
tering troops increase: 

They come! they come!—how fair their 
feet! —they come that publish peace! 

Yea, Victory! tair Victory! our enemies, 
and ours, 

And all the clouds are clasped in light, and 
all the earth with flowers. 


Ab! still depressed and dim with dew, but 
yet a little while, 

And radiant with the deathless rose the 
wilderness shall smile, 

And every tender living thing shall feed by 
streams of rest, 

Nor lamb shall from the fold be lost, nor 
nursling from the nest. 


For aye, the time of wrath is past, and near 
the time of rest 

And honor binds the brow of man, and faith- 
fulness his breast— 

Behold the time of wrath 
righteousness shall be, ‘ 

And the Wolf is dead in Arcady, add the 
Dragon in the sea! X 


et 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, } ; 

Lucas County. A : 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 

senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co., 

doing business in the City of Toledo, County 

and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 

and every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 

by the use of HALL’S CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 


nm 
aaaL’ A. W. GLEASON, 
§ Notary Public. 


—™~ 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


Ba Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Two Great Catsups. 
BAYLE'S 
CREOLE CATSUP 


Richness of Aroma. 
BAYLE’S 
OYSTER COCKTAIL CATSUP, 


Most Delicately Spiced. 
For this season only, sold at the same price 45 
regular tomato catsup. 
For samples and price address the maker. 


GEO. A. BAYLE, St. Louis. 
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BLOOD 


**CASCARETS do all claimed for them 
and are atruly wonderful medicine. I have often 
wished for a medicine pieasant to take and at last 
have found it in Cascarets. Since taking them, my 
blood has been purified and my complexion has im- 
proved wonderfully and I feel much better in every 
way.’ MRS.SALLIE K. SELLARS, Luttrell, Tenn. 






CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant. Palatable. Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken, or Gripe, 10e, 25c, 50c. 


«.- CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York, 319 
Sold and guaranteed by all drug- 

NO-TO-BAC gists to cu RE Tobacco Habit” 

(Trade Mark) MEDICAL AUTHORITIES RECOMMEND 


The Pepsin 
Cocktails. 


Uriginal Blend of High-Grade Liqueurs, 
‘The Very Pink of Perfection.’ 
Formula by John Bloeser, the world’s origina- 
tor of bottled Cocktails and Punches. THE 
BRANDS THAT HAVE WON FAME: 
Mayflower, Manhattan, Martini, English Gin, 
Private, Backbone, 

Pearl Lemon Punch and Peach Punch. 
(Assorted as per order.) 

Ask your grocer for them, or send to us direct. 


Case of 4 bottles, $4.75; Single bottles, $1.25. 
Delivered free. Mail orders given prompt at- 


tention, 
Bloeser Supply Co., 418 Olive St. 


ST. LOUIS. 











itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 

out nervous distress, expels nico- 

tine, purifies the blood, re. 

etores lost manhood, 

makes you strong 

in health, nerve 


snd pocke 
book. 
- 


a will, patientl ersistently. One 

box, $1, usually Cates 3 boxes. $2.60, 

aranteed to cure, or we refund money, 
Gtecling Remedy Ca, Chicago, Hontreal, New ¥. 


Nall Nutiune 


From the Physician’s Standpoint. 


Where the stomach is weak it is always advis- 
able to prescribe Malt-Nutrine. Medical author- 
ities agree regarding the intense nourishing 
power of Malt-Nutrine and its great assistance 
to digestion. It is particularly adapted to 
strengthening convalescents, weak children 
and those suffering from lack of blood, stomach 
diseases, etc. Malt-Nutrine is prepared by the 
famous Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, which 
fact guarantees the purity, excellence and merit 
claimed for it. 
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+ Traacl 
Without 
Worry 


Is easy on the personally 
escorted excursions to California 
via the Santa Fe Route. 


assumes the care, leaving only 
the enjoyment to patrons. 


Three times a week from 
Chicago and Kansas City. 


PREETI EEE EEE EEE TEES 


Full intormation furnished by 


A. ANDREWS, GENERAL AGENT, 
Santa Fe Route, 


108 N. FOURTH Sr., ST. Lovis,M oO. 
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RAW FORD'S, 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 


This Week We Offer Sensational Bargains 


THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE STORE! 


Opening New ( \; 
Wash tke. 


Spring is coming. The great heaps of softly 
tinted cottons displayed bear silent witness of 
her gentle approach. _ The stock is overflowing 
in variety, novelty daintiness and cheapness as 
never before. 

A lot fine quality Batiste, in blue, cream and 
white grounds, in neat, handsome small 
figures, value 15c; special for this week........ 7iéec 

A large assortment of patterns in fine Zephyr 
Ginghams, in the new plaids, stripes and 
checks, in every new tint and colorings pro- 
duced; this is an elegant, fine sheer cloth 
offered at a special price, yard.................-.s+ 

Fine Printed Madras, a most desirable, popular 
fabric for women’s shirt waists and dresses, 
comes in an endless variety of the newest 
styles; as a special price it goes at, yard......124¢c 

One of the newest wash fabrics this season is 
our Lace Striped French Ginghams—25 
patterns to choose from—in exquisite color 
combinations, offered at an extraordinary 
price, considering style and quality, yard........ 

Shirting Madras, extra fine quality imported 
cloth, in stripe effects, in all best colorings, 
in plain and fancy; 100 styles to choose 
from, a 39c value, for, yard............ CRESS 29c 

Scotch Zephyr—the popular fabric for spring, 
1900, in brocaded figures and stripes, an ex- 
treme novelty,35 color effects to choose from, 

a 45c value, yard........ ..35¢ 


23c 





Men’s Underwear. 


Men’s Odds and Ends of Fleece-lined Shirts, 
worth 50c and 65c, to close. 
Men’s Ribbed Natural All-Wool Shirts, worth 
$1.25 to close - 
Men’s Medium-weight Merino Shirts as 
Drawers, all sizes, 75c quality............0008 sss 50c 
Men’s fine/Medium-weight Natural and Camel’s 
Hair Shirts and Drawers, all sizes up to 50.... 
-Men’s All-Wool Extra fine quality Medium- 
weight Shirts and Drawers, all sizes (cele- 
brated Glastenbury make) sell all over at 
$1.25 a garment, here this week fot............ $1.00 


BIG SHIRT SALE 


This Week of all our odd-and-end Colored Shirts. 
Men’s Colored Stiff-bosom Shirts, actual 75c 
and $1.00 goods, sizes 1614 and 17, to close..35c 
Men’s Colored Soft-bosom Madras and Percale 
Shirts, made with white neck bands, sizes 
16, 1644, 17, actual 75c goods 
Men’s $1.00 Stiff-bosom Colored Shirts, with 
2 collars and pair cuffs, sizes 144¢ to 16, as 
Benes BB CRI OIE onc sks So sensccine cesorevnnen sqrvenennnns 
“Crawford Special’ 50c White Unlaundered 
Shirt is the equal of any 75c shirt on the 
market. 
Men’s 50c best quality Blue Chambray Shirts, 
all sizes, extra well made, only . 39c 
The celebrated ‘‘Star-Make’’ Stiff-bosom 
Colored Shirts, all sizes, actual worth are 
OSB tt Divito setae seiet cp esernine cn $1.00 











35c 
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Critical and Satisfy the Prudent! 
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High Art! | 


It will be well worthy the attention of lovers 
of High Art to 


Visit Our Fine 


New Art Gallery 


And see the balance of the 


James M. Barnsley 


Collection of 


Fine Oil and Water Color 
Paintings and Etchings. 





MAJESTIC RANGES, 
Wood, Coal or Gas, either four or six hole, 


10 Cents a Day 





Send Name for New Spring and 
Summer Catalogue. 





In Every Department at Prices that will Please the 


| Lae Cuviana 
and Upholstery. 


Prices on every line of goods in this depart- 
ment have advanced 25 to 3314 per cent, but 
forethought, good planning and energetic buy- 
ing enable us to offer the following superb 
bargains this week: 

100 pair Irish Point Curtains, 344 yards long, 
50 inches wide, in lots1, 2 and 3 pairs, were 
$3.95 and $4.50; now, per pair.............000..--$ 

100 pair Brussels Net Curtains, odd lot of 1, 2 
and 3 pairs of a pattern, worth $3.50 to $9 ‘00 
pair; per pair. $2 35 to $5.95 

250 pair Nottingham Lace Cunatas, 344 yards 
long, 60 inches wide; Special for this Week 
NRE issdicbghs iv dcescaipas theconatganl Rcabehabbn’, eszesnceeiatonenes $1.00 

500 yards Fancy Figured Silkoline, in all the 
the newest designs for mantel draping, were 
10c and 12'éc yard. 

25 dozen large size Draped Robe Portieres, 
with’ heavy cords and tassels, in all the most 
desirable colors, worth $3.75 and $5.00; 
each. ...$2.50 and $3.25 

500 Curtain Poles, in cherry or oak, 5 feet 
long, all complete, with fancy brass trim- 
PRI CRIs occcsctihns cepstcennces canccanaiznsess ssusesnnapinceesstin 19c 

100 Rope Vallences, for doors or Gin Drapes 


for windows, in 4 leading colors, ‘special 
value, were $2.75; each............ tosessieasiasioaa $1.95 


275 




















YOUR SILK NEEDS 


Can be Supplied from the Big 
Store Silk Stock. 


We have received from our two silk buyers 
now East, Messrs. Mills and Gast, an infinite 
selection of Lyons Foulards, India Silks, graceful 
styles, exclusive patterns; Lace Striped Corded 
Taffeta, Figured Glace Taffeta, Crepe de Chine, 
Stripe and Figured Silk Grenadine, Satin Duch- 
esse, Corded Striped Taffeta. All the new weaves, 
all the scarce colorings and designs. Best styles, 
best values, largest assortments, all demonstrate 
the superior attractions that dominate this 
department. 


HER MAJESTY'S 


Corsets do not conform tothe body, hence a 
shape to suit your figure must be secured. 
Start right, and you will -never have~ cause , 
05 RIN sos sonveonedee wigepuaiactcan $2.75 to $6.00 








Our army of buyers now in the markets is for- 
warding us new goods every day, and we 
are opening daily all the new, clever, capti- 
vating creations and conceits that are 
distinguished for their fashionable charac- 
teristics, and, as ever, priced at a saving. 





George Bryan, Notary Public, 
on Fifth Floor. 











NEW SPRING BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Never in the history of this store has there 
been displayed such an immense variety of 
Boys’ and Youths’ reliable, well-made Cloth- 
ing. Never betore have the prices been so 
small. Buying enormous quantities direct 
from the makers enable us to quote these 
remarkably low prices: 


Boys’ Vestee Suits—3to8 years of age, in 
neat brown check patterns, a suit for moth- 
ers who want a thoroughly good article at 
the smallest possible price, special at.......... $1.49 
Boys’ Pure Wool Vestee Suits—3 to 8 years of 
age, newest spring patterns and colorings, 
artistically trimmed with silk braid, good 
quality trimmings, strongly sewed with silk 
and linen thread, special at $1.98 
Boys’ Knee Pants Suits—7 to 15 years of age, 
in good quality wear-resisting tweed, latest 
colors and patterns, made as strong as ex- 
pert boys’ tailors can make Gre easily 
‘ worth $2.75, special at.. corah rasdhenaa cael 
Boys’ Knee Pants Suits—7 t to 015 years of age, 
latest style striped worsted, in the correct 
shades, seams taped and sewed with silk, 
strong and serviceable, especially protected 
against rip or tear; these suits are worth in 
the vogue wey. its 00; our yeiee only en $3.50 


Money Order datiiend on First Floor. 


= Gas, Electric and Water Viana here. 
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“NEBRASKA 
COLORADO 
EXPRESS” 


Burlington 


Route 





“KANSAS GITY wv. s+ Lous 
COLORADO 
MONTANA 
EXPRESS” 





> LAY 
Vi ‘Route 
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YT 


me NTAIN 


ARKANSAS. 
TEXAS. 

MEXICO «= 
CALIFORNIA. 


Elegant Through Service, 
via this, the True South- 
ern Route, 

TO THE 


Winter Resorts «rs Southwest. 


WRITE Company’s Agents for 
particulars. 

H. Cc, 

G. P. and T. A., 


TOWNSEND, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














LADIES’ tener 


A safe and powerful remedy for functional 
troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is 


APIOLINE 
(CHAPOTEAUT) 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 














eases of Women. Price $1.00 of all Druggists, 
or by mail. P.O, Box 2081, N. Y. 








MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 


204 N. FourtHw Srrear 


OLD BOOKS "i" 





A. J. CRAWFORD, 
1002 PINE STREET, ST, LOUIS, MO, | 


Lv St Louis 
2.05 P. M. 





Coaches 
Chair Cars 
Buffet Sleepers 


8.45 P. M. 





Coaches 
Chair Cars 
Sleepers 
Dining Cars 


as MOST a RAILROAD 


EN DSUON 
RAILROAD, 
9 eceemneatenseed % 





| ST.LOUIS» CHICAGO, 
| ST.LOUIS*° KANSAS CITY, 
ST. LOUIS PEORIA, 
KANSAS CITY CHICAGO. 





ections at terminals and at juncti ints 
with through trains of connecting lines 





-ALL - POINTS - 
NORTH, WEST +" EAST. 





sis — -— 
which ¢ can be made over the Chie o & Alton, it will 
pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 
ets, rates, time tables, etc D. BOWES, 
JAMES CHARLTON, General Western Passenger Agent, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 716 North Breeis MO. 
CHICAGO: I ILLINOIS. 





BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Montreal to Liverpool and all European Points. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General Southwestern Ag’t 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





| 513 PINE ST. 


ey WN 
Oo} a ale OS ler 


NASHVILLE, 











@he Mlirror. 
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IS NOW OPEN 


As an All-the 





The Most Desirable and Convenient Resort 
in the Southwest.*.* 


Hoe 
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i The Crescent Hotel, : 


EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 


-Year Resort. 


HOO >> >>> >>> ono ooeoeooeeon 


He 





> late Cloth 


BOOKS (eee ee ne TORE 


Dixie Flyer 


A Handsome New Daily 
Train from 


St. Louis to the Southeast 


Illinois Central Railroad 


Two Trains Daily to 


CHATTANOOGA, 
ATLANTA and 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through Sleeping Cars. 


A. H. HANSON, C. C. MCCARTY, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Div. Pass. Agent, 
Chicago. St. 


Established 18 1850. Telephone 1013. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING \WorRKS 

Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 OLive Srreer. 








A HIGH-CLASS 
OYSTER HOUSE 
AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS MILFORD’S, 


TWO HUNDRED 
AND SEVEN AND 
TWO HUNDRED 
AND NINE 
NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
NEAR OLIVE. 


BEST SELLING BOOKs. 

To Have and to Hold (Johnston), $1.20; The ~ 
Garden of Swords (Pemberton), '$1.20; Chil 
dren of the Ghetto (Zangwill), $1.20: Litfe 
Novels of Italy (Hewlett), $1.20; eer As 
(Clark), $1.20; Sunken Bell (Hauptman), 

Idylls of the Sea (Bullen), $1.00. Any t the 
above books by mail, same price. 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street, St. Lowis, Mo. 





